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George Grey Barnard 
Gifford Beal 

George W. Bellows 
Thomas Hart Benton 
Isabel Bishop 

Peter Blume 

Gutzon Borglum 

Louis Bouche 

Robert Brackman 
George B. Bridgman 
Alexander Brook 
George DeForest Brush 
Bryson Burroughs 
Alexander Calder 

John Carroll 

William Merritt Chase 
Jon Corbino 

Kenyon Cox 


John Steuart Curry 


THE METROPOLITAN 
-MUSEUM OF ART. 


presents 


THE 75th ANNIVERSARY 
EXHIBITION OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
BY 75 ARTISTS 


ASSOCIATED WITH 


THE ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


Andrew Dasburg 

Jo Davidson 

Arthur B. Davies 
Stuart Davis 

Jose de Creeft 
Thomas Dewing 
Preston Dickinson 
Guy Pene DuBois 
Frank Vincerft DuMond 
Frank Duveneck 
Thomas Eakins 
Jacob Epstein 

James Earl Fraser 
Daniel Chester French 
Charles Dana Gibson 
W. J. Glackens 
George Grosz 
Marsden Hartley 
Childe Hassam 


Charles W. Hawthorne 
Robert Henri 

George Inness 

Morris Kantor 

Walt Kuhn 

Yasuo Kuniyoshi 
John La Farge 
Ernest Lawson 
George Luks 

Henry McFee 

Paul Manship 

John Marin 

Reginald Marsh 
Willard Metcalf 
Kenneth Hayes Miller 
Jerome Myers 
Georgia O’Keeffe 
Joseph Pennell 


Frederic Remington 


Opening on March 16,1951 and continuing until April 29, 1951 


Boardman Robinson 
Norman Rockwell 
Augustus Saint Gaudens 
Henry Schnakenberg 
Ben Shahn 

Everett Shinn 

John Sloan 

Eugene Speicher 
Maurice Sterne 
Augustus Vincent Tack 
John H. Twachtman 
Vaclav Vytlacil 

Max Weber 

J. Alden Weir 

Harry Wickey 
Gertrude V. Whitney 
Mahonri Young 
William Zorach 






WILDENSTEIN 


RUBENS 


For the Benefit of the 


Public Education Association 


THROUGH MARCH 31 


Open Sundays 
I to 5 


19 East 64th Street, New York 


To Celebrate the Opening of 


HAMMER 
GALLERIES 


New Home 
51 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


The most comprehensive exhibition 
ever held of 


FABERGE 


Imperial Court Jeweler 
Write for card of admission to the 
gala opening Mdtch 28, 1951... 
Please enclose your contribution of $5.00 
to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
for Cancer Research, Inc. 
Entire Proceeds for the Benefit of the 
Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
for Cancer Research, Inc. 


March 28 - April 28, 1951 


|” March 15, 1951 


126TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 
OF DESIGN 


OIL PAINTINGS e SCULPTURE 
WATER COLORS ec PRINTS 


March 23- April 8 


1083 FIFTH AVENUE (Bet. 89th-90th St.),N.Y.C. 
Daily 1 to 5 p.m. 


Announcing 


THE UNVEILING OF THE MURAL 


~ FISHERMEN” 


(15’ x 30’) 


by 


LUMEN MARTIN WINTER 


In the New 


EAST BROOKLYN SAVINGS BANK 


Avenue U and East !7th Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Sheepshead Bay) 


On March 24th 
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For Flexibility 


Tue slight change in format on the 
editorial page this issue has no deep 
significance. One purpose is to give 
greater scope to letters from our read- 
ers which as a group each issue con- 
stitute I believe an important public 
forum in the field of American art. 
While the Dicest cannot print all of 
the interesting letters received each is- 
sue, nor often can we print the en- 
tirety of a single letter purely because 
of space restrictions, we do try to se- 
lect each time a fair sampling of what 
the readers are. thinking —at least 
thinking strongly enough to dash off a 
letter to the editor. 

Another purpose is to achieve some 
flexibility in the writing of editorials. 
To frame one’s thoughts each issue into 
a given space of 1,223 words—no more 
no less—imposes an arbitrariness that 
seems to serve no good purpose except 
to keep the editor constantly counting 
words and characters, then mumbling 
numbers in his sleep. 

Hence the slight change. 


The League's 75th 

Tue Art Students League may take 
justifiable pride in its 75th Jubilee for 
many reasons, but for none more im- 
pressive than the fact that it has sur- 
vived that many years as a self-govern- 
ing institution. Control of the League 
never passed into the hands of its teach- 
ers, nor to any group of artists, nor to 
any art organization. The membership 
of the non-profit League, composed only 
of those who have studied there, oper- 
ates the institution through the agency 
of its own duly elected and unsalaried 
Board of Governors. The membership 
has become so large and diversified 
that the possibility of special interests 
ever gaining control is more remote 
than ever. 

The League’s democratic type of self- 
government is unique in the field of 
art and though attempts have been 
made to imitate it, none have succeed- 
ed because the imitators failed to fol- 
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low to the letter the League’s rigorouS 
formula of self-rule. 

No other art school that I can think 
of has embraced at one time so many 
stylistically different instructors, and 
offered to its students such a freedom 
of choice, though, of .course, there are 
some art educators who maintain that 
too much e¢reedom of choice is not the 
best thing in the early years of some 
students’ training. 

During its 75 years the League has 
played a vital role in the history and 
the making of American art, as the 
present exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum demonstrates. A generation or 
two ago, a young American had much 
less choice in where to study art than 
the present generation enjoys. Study 
in Paris, while beneficial as an artistic 
climate, was generally limited, outside 
of the Beaux Arts, to a few factory-like 
establishments such as the Academie 
Julian and Colorassi’s. Study in most 
of America’s art schools was for the 
most part rigidly academic, which is 
not to say that academic training is 
not often the best for an art student. 
But for the student who felt he must 
explore and find his own Salvation in 
the various ways of learning art, there 
was always the League in New York 
with its great assortment of instructors 
ranging from the academic to the ex- 
tremes of non-academic. 

May the League remain with us, just 
as it is, for many more years to come. 


Better Decorative Design 

THE FACT that students of textile de- 
sign rather than the professionals won 
most of the honors in’a recent $2,500 
nation-wide carpet design contest is of 
more than passing interest. The whole 
field of decorative design seems cur- 
rently to be in a state of most healthy 
ferment, as periodically happens, and 
one powerful stimulant to this may well 
be the trend in formal painting and 
sculpture toward abstraction. 

It is of interest, too, that the carpet 
design competition was initiated by a 
retail specialty firm rather than by the 
carpet manufacturing industry itself. 
The Arthur Fleischman Company of De- 
troit asked manufacturers for some 
better new designs in carpets. When 
these were not forthcoming, Arthur and 
Lawrence Fleischman decided to do 
something themselves about it. Their 
firm put up the $2,500 and, with the 
cooperation of the Detroit Museum, 
they successfully stimulated a new in- 
terest in carpet design that the manu- 
facturing industry cannot ignore. 

I wish now that some outfit that 
handles the sale of juke boxes will apply 
a similar pressure on whoever manu- 
factures that monstrous artifact of ill 
taste, with which half our youth is 
growing up. And I wish a certain motor 
car manufacturer would re-design the 
chromium “bright work” on the front 
of its current and expensive new model 
so that the approaching car will not 
look like a gigantic set of mobile, store- 
bought teeth bearing down on the pe- 
destrian with a savage “Grr-r.” 

Let’s hope that the new stimulus in 
decorative design, which apparently is 
underway at least in the art schools, 
filters through to the mass production 
industries and brings with it better 
taste and a better scale in the things 
we have to live with—Paut Birp. 








LETTERS 


Suggestion on Prize Competition 


Sir: For many years I have been dis- 
turbed about the way painting prize com- 
petitions have been conducted. Take, for 
example, the recent Metropolitan Museum 
competition: 

What I propose is this: Stop giving 
prizes; instead, share the prize money 
equally among all artists participating. 
For one thing, this would partly defray 
the expenses each artist incurs, but more 
important it would do away with placing 
non-winning artists in the humiliating 
position of seeming inferior. 

There were 6,000 entries out of which 
the juries accepted 307. Four out of these 
307 won prizes amounting to $8,500. The 
remaining 303 artists who gave equally 
of time, effort, and expense got nothing 
but the privilege to serve as a _ back- 
ground of second-raters to set off the 
prizewinners, 

If this plan sounds unattractive to those 
who profit by the current system, then in 
all fairness and courtesy show only the 
prize pictures alone. 

The fact that the Metropolitan Directors 
saw fit to buy a few pictures from the non- 
winners’ group does not solve the situation, 
but rather adds to the confusion. Why em- 
ploy a jury in the first place and after- 
ward act against their choice? 

FRANK DI GIOIA 
New York, N.Y. 


Responsibility to Art Values 

Sir: With the Dicest’s policy of cover- 
ing all the art news I have no quarrel. 
Yet, it seems to me, that where the Dicest 
differs importantly from the usual type 
of news journal, such as Time Magazine, 
Look, and Life, is that it cannot, like 
them, deal merely with news values, but 
is responsible to.art values, too. Much 
as a medical or chemical journal is re- 
sponsible to the whole of the knowledge 
and scientific experience of men who 
have contributed to it ages ago, as well 
as present day workers in the field. 

Therefore,| careless reporting has no 
place in the DIcEst, even with a protective 
coating of sophistry. I have in mind the 
feature item on the Pennsylvania show, 
Digest, Feb. ist. I note this pronounce- 
ment: “the all-American show indicates 
beyond question the growth and the uni- 
versal grip of non-representational [art]. 

. .” As innocent and prophetic as this 
statement sounds, it is an extremely nar- 
row and one-sided opinion; look at or 
ask the average American’s taste in art; 
it is still (sadly) realistic calendar art or 
the funnies. 

I have said it for many years now, and 
still stick by my guns, Américans aren't 
going to give a hoot about our artists 
until artists really and truly paint pic- 
tures which at least most of us can 
understand: pictures which must have 
direct relation to an American’s life. In 
this, perhaps a little more accurate and 
serious art-criticism would help. As for 
art news: you should have a phonograph 
record constantly playing in your office 
which says “the news is dead, the news 
is dead, the news is dead... .” 

However, I can’t live without your 
magazine for all its faults. 

MANUEL TOLEGIAN 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


From the Modern Museum 

Sm: In the February list issue of ART 
Digest there appeared an open letter to 
the Museum of Modern Art from the Fed- 
eration of Modern Painters and Sculptors, 
Inc., pointing out “the undue emphasis 
given to art which exemplifies destruc- 
tion and ruin. . . . To the intelligent artist 
precedence is always given to vitality 
and basic knowledge, not to ‘newness’ 
of manner.” 

I wonder if the three signing members 
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of the Federation, which lists 72 artists 
on its letterhead, realized that 37% of its 
own membership is represented in the 
Museum Collection and in .the current 
exhibition of “Abstract Painting and 
Sculpture in America.” Are the works of 
these members included among the ele- 
ments of “destruction and ruin,” of em- 
phasis on “newness of manner” rather 
than “vitality and basic knowledge”? 
Here is a breakdown of the numbers 
of Federation members who are repre- 
sented in the Museum’s Collection or have 
been included in the current Abstract ex- 
hibition: Painters whose works are owned 
by the Museum, 12; Sculptors whose works 
are owned by the Museum, 5; Printmakers 
whose works are owned by the Museum, 
8; Artists whose works are in the Ab- 
stract Show, 14; Total number of dif- 
ferent member artists represented in the 
Museum, 27. 
Betty CHAMBERLAIN 
Museum of Modern Art 
New York, N. Y. 


Wants Out 

Sm: Please cancel immediately my sub- 
scription to THe ArT DicEest, Send what- 
ever copies I may still have coming to 
some poor swish in New York. 

Your editorial “Art and Plain Talk” 
is damned well written. It even arouses 
sympathy in me for what you have been 
printing in your magazine. But it doesn’t 
go the whole way. 

I have been a patient and interested 
reader. I am eager to learn. I argue 
and debate with my so-called uncultured 
friends on the different schools of art. 
I have purchased a lot of art, commer- 
cial art if you want to call it that—and 
that should condemn me. I recognize and 
adore the ability of an artist to get away 
from shall we say photographic art. 
That’s easy. I can see beauty, new ideas 
and approaches in many of modernistic 
and abstract approaches. But, how ab- 
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March 17—April 14 


GALERIE ST. ETIENNE 


46 WEST 57 ST... NEW YORK 19 
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stract and modernistic can we be? 

As a poor and struggling art student 
of many years ago, all that puzzles me 
is where the hell do some of these paint- 
ers get the money to buy art materials 
they spread about so generously... . 

And your correspondents and critics 
know more apparently about fancy words 
than they do about art. Their reviews 
are more a work of art than the paint- 
ings they write about. Please count me 
out—at once, 

Harotp A. OLDROYD 
Thorp, Wisc. 
Too Reactionary 

Sir: You place such emphasis upon your 
impartial reporting of the various trends 
in contemporary art that I have begun to 
wonder why there is the continuous space 
devoted to the American Artists Profes- 
sional League and to the column of 
Ralph M. Pearson appearing under the 
misleading title of “A Modern View- 
point.” 

To put it mildly, both these perennials 
are formidably reactionary. And printing 
them is, perhaps, within your desire to 
report certain attitudes. However. ... 

To be impartial, why not have at least 
a column (as antidote to the embattled 
Pearson) that would explain and appraise 
the very creative modern movements now 
existing? You can’t claim detachment, 
while you’re sponsoring so one-sided 
points-of-view as those mentioned above. 

SAMUEL M. Koorz, Dir. 
Kootz Gallery 
New York, N. Y. 
On the Penna. Academy Annual 

Sir: The 146th Annual of the Penna. 
Academy was an astounding revelation: 

About 97% of the paintings exhibited 
constituted a beautiful assembly of paint- 
ings in a very modern technique; color- 
ful; many in meticulous technique; and 
a rather large number evidencing a mas- 
tery in the euphony of color application. 


25 MASTERPIECES 
OF PRIMITIVE ART 









GERTRUDE 
SCH W EITZER 


Paintings - Watercolors - Drawings 


March 28—April 7 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, Inc. 
15 VANDERBILT AVE. (at 42nd St.) NEW YORK 
Hours: 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. Mon. thru Sat. 





About 3% were paintings in old tech- 
niques—about 4 landscapes, 4 portraits 
and no marines. 

What has thus happened in Philadel- 
phia must be regarded as of serious im- 
port to artists, museums and public. 

First and foremost: In spite of all the 
beauty of the 97%, as a group they evi- 
dence a spiritual bankruptcy among art- 
ists—a _ self-centered effort seeking per- 
sonal adulation—the following out of 
whims and vagaries which rarely touch 
the fringe of public service nor redound 
to the glory of God. They create a re- 
action of profound pity for such futility 
of manifestly great effort and remarkable 
talent and ability. They give rise to a 
conviction that, generally speaking, art- 
ists are needing a spiritual re-birth. . . . 

In the second place, sponsors of public 
exhibitions of paintings should announce 
in advance thereof their ultimate objec- 
tive in the composition of said exhibition 
by establishing percentages of the whole 
for each class of paintings. If modern 
techniques are sought, such should be 
publicized. If old techniques are to be 
substantially ruled out, that should be 
publicized. No artist should be subjected 
to the expenses and bitter disappointment 
of an inevitable rejection without advance 
notice. And where the sponsor requires 
an entry fee, such an advance announce- 
ment should be obligatory to avoid re- 
ceiving money under false pretense, . . . 

Davip FULMER KEELY 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Sympathies with the Abstract Painters 

Sir: I have only a lay interest in the 
art field, but feel the need of THE ArT 
DIGEST to know what is going on. I al- 
ways enjoy it. In controversial matters 
my sympathies are with thé ‘abstract 
painters. 


Mrs. LEE NorTHRUP 
New York, N. Y. 



















KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


DUVEEN 








ROLOFF BENY 


Paintings ° To March 24 


MASTERPTECES 
OF 


PAIN TING 
SCULPTURE 
PORCELAIN 
FURNITURE 
TAPESTRIES 

































English 
Watercolors & Drawings 


of the 19th Century 
March 26 - April 14 


ERNEST FIENE 


Watercolors ¢ Mar. 26-Apr. 14 


GOTHIC - RENAISSANCE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


14 East 57th Street * New York 


SHIVA 


THE WORLD’S FINEST 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


720 Fifth Avenue 









NEW YORK’S 
HOTEL 










ARE SUPERIOR IN 
PERMANENCY—COLOR INTENSITY —CLARITY OF 
HUE—AND CHEMICAL PURITY TO COLORS THAT 
CONFORM TO FIXED COMMERCIAL STANDARDS 
AND SPECIFICATIONS. 


at the Gateway to Central Park 


For a day or longer. 
Single or Double Rooms 
Many suites with serving pantries 
and refrigeration 


DINING ROOM « COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
CO 


100 WEST S8th STREET « 






NEW YORK 
A MANGER HOTEL 


For name of nearest dealer, write: 


SHIVA 


CREATOR COMPOUNDER 
of colors for the most critical artist 


433 WEST GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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GERTRUDE ABERCROMBIE: Message for Mercy 


The News Magazine of Art 
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ARTHUR OSVER: World of Wires 


Illinois Annual Surveys State of Nation’s Art for Midwest 


THE 4TH ANNUAL University of II- 
linois exhibition of contemporary 
American painting—one of the out- 
standing annuals of the Midwest—is 
on view at Urbana, Ill., to April 15. 
The show is one of the most important 
events of the university’s Festival of 
Contemporary Arts—a two-month pe- 
riod of exhibitions, lectures and other 
events in the fields of the painting, 
theater, the dance, music and othcr 
arts. 

The university again this year has 
provided a liberal fund for purchase 
awards at the painting exhibition, a 
total of $7,500 which will be awarded 
later on by the staff of the univer- 
sity’s art department. 


More than 130 paintings comprise 
this year’s exhibition which was se- 
lected by a three-man jury of C. V. 
Donovan, chairman; J. D. Hogan and 
Allen S. Weller, head of the univer- 
sity’s art department. 

“If the total impression of the show 
leans somewhat to the abstract and 
non-objective side of the scale,” Wel- 
ler states, “it is simply another reflec- 
tion of the -fact that the changing 
sense of reality in our time has done 
away with many of the so-called natu- 
ralistic qualities of earlier painting.” 
Further describing the show, Weller 
Said: 

“The current show includes 35 paint- 
ers whose works have not been seen 
here previously, as well as a larger 
number who have not been represent- 
ed for two or three years. Among the 
painters of long established reputa- 
tions who add novelty are Arnold 
Blanch, with his gaily patterned Tampa 
Fair; Stephen Etnier, who upholds a 
high standard of representational paint- 
ing with his Dining Room, Sea Gables 
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Hotel; Morris Graves, with his strange- 
ly enchanting but very direct Joyous 
Young Pine; Ward Lockwood with a 
solidly constructed The Valley Below; 
and Reginald Marsh, with his char- 
acteristically pungent and explicit Bow- 
ery Drunks. 

“A number of interesting younger 
painters are also seen here for the first 
time. Kenneth Davies’ extraordinary 
trompe Voeil realism is shown in 
Pocusmania. Perle Fine’s Calligraphy 
of Rhythms relates graphic and mu- 
sical values in a subtle abstraction. 
The tragic intensity of John Foote’s 
The Entombment stands out sharply 
and positively. Joseph Glasco’s The 


ADOLPH GOTTLIEB: Romanesque Facade 





Sunbath has some genuine qualities of 
archaic design, coupled with textural 
sophistication. There is poignant charm 
as well as decorative subtlety in Joseph 
Lasker’s Little Match Girl. A remark- 
able development of Renaissance 
themes, not lacking in humor, is seen 
in the monumental Boating Party of 
Alton Pickens. A powerful Howard 
Warshaw, Reclining Figure, the de- 
cidedly individual and original June 
Wayne, The Chase, and Jeanne Rey- 
nal’s mosaic, The Dead End King, are 
among the works by important new- 
comers. 

“A significant group of paintings by 
artists who may be considered among 
the “old masters” of the 20th century 
is included. John Marin, Lyonel Fein- 
inger, Maurice Sterne, Hans Hofmann, 
Max Weber, and Max Beckmann are 
all represented by characteristic works, 
in most cases of recent date. Abraham 
Rattner’s magnificent Pier Composition, 
Robert Gwathmey’s Cotton Picker, Fred 
Conway’s Mystery, Karl Knath’s Deer, 
and Rico Lebrun’s Burnt Spinner seem 
to be, in each case, definitive and deep- 
ly satisfying expressions of individual 
styles which have reached mature and 
complete expression. 

“The resources and variety of ab- 
stract and non-objective painting are 
richly represented. They reach all the 
way from the disciplined and classic 
structure of John Heliker’s Monreale to 
Jackson Pollock’s impetuous and mys- 
terious No. 4. Adolph Gottlieb’s Ro- 
manesque Facade adds an unusually 
rich textural quality to his charac- 
teristic mode of pictographic design; 
while the floating planes of pure dis- 
embodied color in Mark Rothko’s No. 
19 turn in still another direction. Wil- 

[Continued on page 26] 
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C. S. Price: Bird by the Sea 





Portland Assembles Price Memorial 


A LARGE memorial exhibition of the 
paintings of the late C. S. Price, North- 
west artist who died last year, is on 
view to April 18 at the Portland, Ore- 
gon, Art Museum. The show culminates 
an extensive study of the artist’s oeuvre 
undertaken by the Portland Museum for 
its now-famed local artist. 

Sixty-four of the 200 paintings, draw- 
ings and carvings selected from the 
500 assembled during the study will go 
on tour at the exhibition’s close. They 
will be seen at museums in Seattle, 
Los Angeles, Baltimore, Utica, N. Y., 
Detroit, Minneapolis, San Francisco 
and Santa Barbara. 

Born in 1874 at Bedford, Iowa, Price 
moved 10 years later with his family 
to Wyoming, where he stayed until 
1905. After attending art school for 
one year and doing illustrating in Port- 
land, Price saw an exhibition of French 
paintings at the San Francisco Fair 
of 1915, an event which prompted him 
to give up illustrating to experiment 
with personal artistic expression. His 
years as a creative painter were spent 
primarily in Sausalito and Monterey, 
Cal., and in Portland. Of considerable 
importance to his career was the de- 
pression of the 30’s and the WPA art 
project, which provided him with suf- 
ficient funds for materials for almost 
the first time in his life and enabled 
him to do some of his most ambitious 
work. However, the 1940’s brought a 
considerable enlargement of Price’s 
fame with a large retrospective exhibi- 
tion in Portland in 1942 and his first 
New York show in 1945. From his last 
New York exhibition in 1949, the 
Metropolitan Museum purchased a large 
painting for its permanent collection. 

Retrospective in character, the Price 
exhibition includes examples from each 
of the four periods into which the Ore- 
gon artist’s work falls, thus tracing 


Price’s growth from the early conven- 
tional “Western” paintings and draw- 
ings to the intense personal expression- 
ism of his last decade. Most of the 
early works are of animals, some of 
them almost popular in approach, while 
the late works are made up of trans- 
parent, more abstract forms and ex- 
press Price’s feelings about the close 
relationships of men, animals and 
places in a spiritual universe. 

Of the works to be shown, 118 have 
been loaned by owners and 80 are from 
the museum’s own collection which has 
recently been increased by 174 draw- 
ings given by Maurice Price, brother 
of the artist. The entire main floor of 
the museum, including all galleries in 
both wings, will be turned over to the 
show. 

The study on which his current ex- 
hibition is based was begun shortly 
after Price’s death in May last year. 
Authorized by Thomas C. Colt, Jr., the 
museum’s director, the research in- 
cluded biographical material and notes 
on Price’s approach to his art in addi- 
tion to the dating and location of his 
works. 

As well as providing a permanent rec- 
ord, the study furnished material for a 
64-page illustrated catalog of the ex- 
hibition. Included are two essays: C. 8. 
Price and the Real West by Harris K. 
Prior, director of the Munson-William- 
Proctor Institute, and Notes on the 
Artist’s Development by Priscilla C. 
Colt of the museum. 


New Kress Acquisitions on View 


The National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, will announce and exhibit, start- 
ing March 19, acquisitions by the Sam- 
uel H. Kress Foundation made during 
the past five years, The exhibition is 
in celebration of the 10th Anniversary 
of the National Gdilery. 








Phila. Purchases 


A TOTAL of 23 oils and two sculptures 
have been purchased from the Penn- 
sylvania Academy’s recent 146th annual 
by the Academy and the Philadelphia 
Museum, according to a joint announce- 
ment by the two institutions. The mu- 
seum, with its $10,000 in purchase 
funds, acquired 5 paintings and two 
sets of prints. The Academy, putting up 
$20,000, bought 17 oils and two sculp- 
tures. Both institutions purchased a 
Feininger painting. Ten of the artists 
honored by purchases are Pennsylvani- 
ans. Following is the complete list: 


Philadelphia Museum purchases: 


Blackburn, Morris; oil, Blue Door 

Feininger, Lyonel; oil, Bridge V 

Heliker, John; oil, Mon Reale 

Pittman, Hobson; oil, Full Moon 

Shahn, Ben; oil, Epoch 

Spruance, Benton; two sets of five prints each 


Penna. Academy purchases: 


Barnett, William; oil, Cool Flowers 
Coiner, Charles T.; oil, A Branch 
Cowles, Russell; oil, Prodigal Son 
De Creeft, Jose; sculp.. Rachmaninoff 


Esherick, Wharton; sculp., Reindeer 
Feininger, Lyonel; oil, Rossendorf 
Gualtieri, Joseph P.; oil, City Patterns 


Hankins, Abraham; oil, Terminal Market 
Howard, Humbert; oil, Yellow Cup 
Knaths, Karl; oil, Zliphaz 

Knipschild, Robert; oil, Composition—1950 
Levey, Milton; oil, Hot Cat 

Menkes, Sigmund; oil, Figure in Space 
Snaith, William T.; oil, Cathedral Architect 
Tobey, Mark; oil, Last Supper 

Watkins, Franklin; oil, Summer Scene 
Weias, Hugh; oil, Cafe-Rue D’Alesia 
Wyeth, Andrew; oil, American Boy 
Zoellner, Richard; oil, Summer Evening 


John Heller Buys Laurel Gallery 


Sale of the Laurel Gallery, 108 East 
57th Street to John M. Heller, who will 
operate it henceforward as the John 
Heller Gallery, has been announced by 
Chris Ritter. The John Heller Gallery 
will continue to represent artists as- 
sociated with the Laurel Gallery. Open- 
ing exhibition, following alterations, 
will be paintings by Tschacbasov, start- 
ing April 2. A Jimmy Ernst show will 
follow. 


John Heller is a free lance newspa- 
perman who, for a number of years, has 
been interested in contemporary Ameri- 
can art. Most recently he has been as- 
sociated with V.S. Tata, Indian journal- 
ist, in the organization and operation 
of the Free Press of India. 


Cc. S. Price: Head 
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League Jubilee Show: Something for All 


By Paul Bird 


IN CELEBRATION of its Jubilee, the Art 
Students League has assembled at the 
Metropolitan’ Museum a notable ex- 
hibition of paintings and sculptures by 
American artists who have been asso- 
ciated with the world-unique art school 
over its 75 years of existance. Com- 
prising 56 paintings and 14 sculptures, 
the show on view to April 29, pro- 
vides a microcosm survey of American 
art through those years. 

The approach to the _ exhibition, 
through a block-long corridor hung 
with the Met’s cream of European 
masterpieces, provides an unintended 
but rigorous yardstick. Upon one’s ar- 
rival at the rooms containing the works 
of the League’s associates, however, 
the show provides excitements of its 
own. That such disparate artists as 
Frank Vincent DuMond and abstrac- 
tionist Vaclav Vytlacil could be con- 
genial contemporary colleagues in this 
most liberal of all art schools is a great 
tribute to the League’s sustained tol- 
erance. 


The exhibition provides something for 
everyone, just as the League’s classes 
have always done, and for those who 
prefer neo-classicism, there is a Kenyon 
Cox and a Bryson Burroughs. The 
Whistlerian style is ably represented by 
Joseph Pennell and Thomas Dewing, 
among others; the Munich manner by 
such famed: names as Luks and Henri; 
impressionism by Twatchman, Hassam 
and others. If one prefers pure illus- 
tration there is a Norman Rockwell 
Saturday Evening Post cover, an earlier 
Frederick Remington and a Charles 
Dana Gibson. There is a famed Eakins, 
but no Homer or Ryder, who evidently 
were not closely associated with the 
League. 

Of the later generation just as much 
variety exists, ranging from Kenneth 
Hayes Miller to Stuart Davis. Walt 
Kuhn’s monumental Trio, seen again in 


FRANK VINCENT DuMonpb: May Willows 
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New York after many years, stands 
stylistically and formidably alone. One 
of Alexander Brook’s best paintings, 
Peggy Bacon and Metaphysic is in- 
cluded; a striking Louis Bouché; a pre- 
shrill-color-period Kuniyoshi; George 
Grosz’ famed Piece of My World. Rep- 
resenting the American Scene schocl 
are two well known pictures, Perse- 
phone by Benton, and Hogs Killing a 
Rattlesnake by Curry. Closest to sur- 
realism is Peter Blume’s symbolic The 
Rock. Hanging with great and lone- 
some dignity.is one of John Sloan’s 
cross-hatched nudes, testifying to this 
veteran’s stalwart conviction that so- 
called “flesh-tones” are just as arbitrary 
as cross hatches. 

A strangely mixed exhibition, yet one 
that contains overwhelming affirmations 
by individuals determined to produce 
art, the League show is a tonic after so 
many group exhibitions of monotonous 
similarity. 


Ishmael on Art 


AFTER viewing the current San Fran- 
cisco Art Association’s annual contem- 
porary painting and sculpture show, 
which in his mind was predominantly 
representative of what he calls the 
“blob” school, Alexander Fried, art 
critic for the Examiner, called on Her- 
man Melville’s “Moby Dick’ for help. 
To throw light on the “blob” works, 
he quoted from Ishmael’s famous de- 
scription of the interior of Spouter-Inn 
in New Bedford. Said Ishmael: 

“On one side hung a very large oil 
painting so thoroughly besmoked, and 
every way defaced that in the unequal 
crosslights by which you viewed it, it 
was only by diligent study ... and 
careful inquiry of the neighbors that 
you could any way arrive at an under- 
standing of its purpose. 

“Such unaccountable masses of shades 
and shadows, that at first you almost 
thought some ambitious young artist, in 


Yasuo KuUNIYOSHI: Mother and Daughter 


the time of the New England hags, had 
endeavored to delineate chaos be- 
witched. 


“But by dint of much and earnest 
contemplation and oft-repeated ponder- 
ings ... you at last came to the con- 
clusion that such an idea, however 
wild, might not be . . . unwarranted. 


“What most puzzled and confounded 
you was a long, limber, portentous 
black mass of something hovering in 
the center of the picture over three 
blue, dim, perpendicular lines floating 
a nameless yeast. A boggy, soggy, 
squitchy picture truly, enough to drive 
a nervous man distracted. 


“Ever and anon a bright, but, alas, 
deceptive idea would dart you through: 
It’s the Black Sea in a midnight gale; 
it’s the unnatural combat of the four 
primal elements; it’s a blasted heath; 
it’s a Hyperborean winter scene; it’s 
the breaking up of the icebound stream 
of Times 2." 


Wa.t KUHN: Trio 








Left to right, with their 1st, 2nd and 3rd prizewinning designs: 
LeRoy Wolfe, Nancy Carlson, Sister Mary Remy 


Design Students Win Over Professionals 


DetroIT: New life and new ideas in 
carpet design have emerged throughout 
the country as a result of a nationwide 
competition sponsored jointly by the 
Arthur Fleischman Company, Detroit 
specialty house, and the Detroit Mu- 
seum. Out of 1,200 designs submitted 
from all but one state (Nevada, as 
usual), 100 have been selected for a 
touring exhibition now on view at the 
Detroit Museum. 

““Prize money totaling $2,500 was dis- 
persed by the jury to student designers 
who won over many of: the so-called 
“name designers” of the industry. First 
award of $1,000 went to LeRoy Wolfe, 
stimdent at the Chicago Art Institute; 
second prize of $500 to Nancy Carlson, 
student at the Moore Institute of Art 
in Philadelphia, and third prize of $300 
to Sister Mary Remy, who is also a 
student at the Chicago Art Institute. 

Honorable mention, plus $50 each, 

went to five others: Miriam L. Peck 


of the State of Washington; Stuart 
Eldredge of Vermont; Philip M. Brody 
of New York; I. Jack Gural of North 
Carolina, and Lysbeth Wallace of Michi- 
gan. The jury, headed by Director 
Richardson of the Detroit Museum, 
comprised artists, textile experts, mem- 
bers of the carpet- industry and an 
art education expert. 

Pointing out the need for new in- 
spiration in carpet design, Dr. Richard- 
son noted that “the mew Fleishman de- 
signs are for today, when people live 
in smaller houses,.and. that the big, old 
fashioned traditional designs were 
meant for big 19th-century homes.” 

“When this: competition was an- 
nounced I was hopeful, but not too 
hopeful. . The results have been 
surprising and very gratifying. ... The 
jury, without realizing it until judging 
was completed, eliminated every name 
designer in the profession.” 


S. F. Show Features Sculptural Interest 


SAN FRANcisco’s Museum of Art is 
currently playing host to the 70th San 
Francisco Art Association annual oil 
and sculpture show, on view to April 8. 
Prefacing the show’s catalogue, the mu- 
seum’s director, Grace L. McCann mor- 
ley, labels this annual “a report on 
current art selected by the considered 
judgment of a competent jury as the 
work considered by them most interest- 
ing and significant from that brought 
before them for judgment.” 

The Association’s shows are selected 
each year by a different jury, and, ac- 
cording to Dr, Morley, “over a period 
of time changing juries make sure that 
no single point of view nor opinion pre- 
vails too strongly.” For this year’s 
show, some 111 items were picked for 
exhibition. 

Remarking on an unusual circum- 
stance, Dr. Morley observes that the 
big place given to sculpture in the 
present show “indicates a great interest 
in sculpture and a considerable produc- 
tion in the region.” In keeping with 
this emphasis, the Association’s $300 
Emanuel Walter Purchase Prize for 
work in any medium went to Philip 
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Morton's Fallen Angels, a cast bronze 
mobile. The $300 Anne Bremer Memo- 
rial Prize for painting was given to 
Leon Goldin for A View of San Pedro, 
an oil. All other awards are listed on 
page 18. 


Davip ParK: Kids on Bikes 









Los Angeles Events 
By Arthur Millier 

Los ANGELES: Journeyed 60 miles with 
Painters Lorser Feitelson and George 
Gibson to vote awards. in the all- 
Southern California art exhibit in the 
National Orange Show at San Bernar- 
dino through March 18. Betty Daven- 
port Ford, Phil Paradise and John Hub- 
bard Rich had done a fine job of 
selection and it was evident that artists 
sent plenty of good works. The Orange 
Show came up with a new building for 
art and the exhibit is well displayed. 

We voted the $250 purchase for oils 
to a mountain canvas by Dan Lutz, the 
sculpture purchase ($200) to a portrait 
head of a woman by Gladys Lewis Bush 
and the watercolor purchase ($75) to 
Sailor, a penetrating head; by Ejnar 
Hansen, all well established artists in 
this region. Cash awards also went to 
Emil Bisttram and Joan Irving (Brandt) 
whose husband, Rex, was one of eight 
artists given honorable mentions. The 
other seven: Dale Brent Sexton, Clark 
Allen, Brooks Willis, Phil Dike, Michael 
Frary, Susi Singer and Ralph Peplow. 

With this year the Orange Show’s art 
exhibit takes its place as one of the 
very good ones of this area. Some of the 
139 pieces came from as far away as 
Santa Barbara. 

The Metropolitan Museum is sending 
the paintings by Richard Haines, Sueo 
Serisawa and Millard Sheets which it 
purchased from its all-America exhibi- 
tion to hang in the excellent three-man 
show now at the Dalzell Hatfield Gal- 
leries. There may be some connection 
between the pleasant qualities. of the 
three painters’ works in the Hatfield 
show and the fact that all live normal 
family lives in nice homes far from the 
maelstrom of 57th St. I wouldn’t labor 
the point, though. 

Susi Singer’s inimitable ceramic 
sculpture is at the Cowie Galleries 
where John Koch’s first west coast 
painting show opened March 7. Koch 
you know about, and probably Miss 
Singer too. Nobody else models, colors 
and fires figures with such uncanny 
life-likeness as this little lady who got 
her start in Vienna and has long worked 
in. Los Angeles. I especially admired 
her Two Girl Friends, typical junior- 
highs in rolled-up Levis, and her Re- 
pentant Magdalen disconsolately read- 
ing a book. 

The first show of the Western Draw- 
ing Institute, sponsored by Herbert Jep- 
son at his art institute, I found dis- 
appointing. Far too’ many mannered 
and empty student things, far too few 
real drawings stemming from observa- 
tion and feeling. 

Oscar Van Young, Chicago artist who 
settled here in the late ’30s, has a good 
one-man show at the Pasadena Art In- 
stitute through March 18. As the years 
passed in this genial climate he has 
worked steadily away from melancholy 
Chicago slum scenes to bright-colored 
pictures of this region and his family. 

Helen Lundeberg, Ernst Van Leyden 
and Paul Julian, all poetic painters, 
just closed a fine exhibition of their 
works at the Beverly-Fairfax Com- 
munity Center. Tour de force of the 
show was Van Leyden’s large, bright- 
colored picture of his family entitled 
The Young Poet and His World. The 
poet is his son. 
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Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: A show at Mandel’s ex- 
tending through March is bringing the 
Chicago chapter of Artists Equity into 
real importance, under the militant 
leadership of Harold Hayden, president, 
and Lester B. Bridaham, a vice-presi- 
dent in charge of publicity and promo- 
tion. The organization, a remnant of 
the WPA enterprises, is now a worthy 
rival of the veteran Association of Chi- 
cago Painters and Sculptors and the 
Chicago Society of Artists. Though there 
are some hold-outs, nostalgic for the 
glories of the past, the new organization 
is acquiring a goodly percentage of the 
established Chicago names, along with 
names of recent school graduates, 


Another reason for the bright, crisp 
two-months show at Mandel’s is Jenny 
Purvin, in charge of the Mandel gal- 
leries. She insisted that Artists Equity 
give her a thoroughly professional show. 


This doesn’t mean, however, that 
youth is barred. Indeed, one of the best 
paintings in the March show is Days 
End, by a newcomer, Newman Brown. 
It is a twilight on land and water, both 
vivid and somber, getting something of 
the effect of Turner. 


Salcia Bahne’s Dahlias, a voluptuous 
flower piece in the softer manner, of 
late, of one of the nation’s leading mod- 
ernists, is probably the most superb 
painting in the March show. 


A newcomer, Henry Gamson, exhibits 
an outstanding work of sculpture, a fe- 
male torso in hammered lead, life size, 
suggestive of Maillol, but no slavish 
copy. Gamson had his eye on his model, 
I suspect, not some Maillol figure. It is 
important, moreover, in being alive 
through subtle suggestion of movement. 


Peggy Burrows, our leading jester in 
paint, has been to Bermuda and brought 
back a wondrously droll Bermuda Bal- 
cony; Eugenie Glaman, our Rosa Bon- 
heur of the Stock Yards, presents Com- 
position of a prize bull, ferocious as well 
as well born; Marguerite Hohenberg’s 
Chronological No. 230 continues to that 
high serial count her delightful abstrac- 
tions, warm in color as well as ingrati- 
ating in forms; Gertrude Abercrombie’s 
Somebody Loves Me is another of her 
fairy girls in a lonely landscape; Salva- 
tore Aucello’s Commentary on Life and 
Andrene Kauffman’s Waiting Is Forever 
present nude women of vague, uncertain 
futures; and Anita Alexander’s Land- 
scape of the southwest brings back to 
the Chicago scene a painter too long in 
California. 


At the Chicago Galleries Association, 
Julius Moessel, Chicago’s veteran paint- 
er of the jungle with its tropical birds, 
animals and flowers, is making another 
new departure, which he hopes will be 
recognized as significant as his break, 
a few years ago, into fantastic Biblical 
creations. 

“New Designs-Abstractions,” he calls 
a series of panels in which he depicts 
the “History of Art” from dawn in Eden 
to elimination of the human race by the 
atomic bomb. His abstract elements 
are backgrounds, suggestive of Oriental 
rug patterns, with realistic human fig- 
ures in front of them. 
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DoroTHY EISENBACH: Cityscape 
1st Prize Michiana Regional Show 


Who’s News 

Rome Prize Fellowships of $3,000 each 
have been awarded to painters James 
Hanes of Philadelphia and Norman J. 
Rubington of New Haven, and to sculp- 
tor Elbert Weinberg of Hartford, Conn. 

Director Daniel S. Defenbacher of 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence 
for travel and research. Assistant Direc- 
tor William M. Friedman has been ap- 
pointed Acting Director. 

The Philadelphia Award, established 
in 1921 by Edward Bok, has been award- 
ed for 1950 to Fiske Kimball, director of 
the Philadelphia Museum. A check of 
$10,000 was included in the award. 

Grandma Moses, 91-year-old primitive 
painter, has been awarded an honorary 
degree of doctor of fine arts by the 
Moore Institute of Art, Science and In- 
dustry, Philadelphia. 


Mark RotTHKo: No. 17 











Michiana Regional 


WoRK RANGING from abstraction to 
realism was given awards inthe 2nd 
Michiana Regional Art exhibition at 
the South Bend Art Association gal- 
leries, South Bend, Ind., through April 8. 

An abstract - expressionist painting, 
Cityscape, by Dorothy Eisenbach of La- 
fayette, Ind., won the first prize in oil. 
The first watercolor award went to 
Tradition by Roman Radecki of South 
Bend. Stanley Hench of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., received the first prize in draw- 
ings and prints for his drawing Man 
in the Street. A list of other prize- 
winners appears on page 18. 

The new regional exhibition was be- 
gun last year for artists of Northern 
Indiana and Southern Michigan by 
Reginald H. Neal, director of the as- 
sociation. 

Of this year’s show, Neal said that 
“even in the limited area covered by 
the Michiana Regional, there is reflect- 
ed in the entries the same vitality for 
experimentation that is present through- 
out the nation in the large national 
exhibitions.” 

“It would seem that the progress of 
American painting,” he added, “espe- 
cially among the young painters, has 
permeated into even the small exhibits 
of isolated regions, making it difficult 
to distinguish any regional flavor in 
the painting that is now being done in 
America.” 

Judging the show were George 
Rickey, professor of art at Indiana 
University; John Walley, professor at 
the Institute of Design, Chicago; and 
Garo Antreasian, instructor at John 
Herron Art School, Indianapolis. 


Nebraska Shows Old and New 


The oldest and the newest in Amer- 
ica’s modern art are being emphasized 
in the 61st annual exhibition of the 
Nebraska Art Association at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Art Galleries, Lin- 
coln, to April 1. 

Numbering 173 items by 160 artists, 
the exhibition has as its main purpose 
to supplement the background of the 
University’s own collections. This is done 
by the showing of such classics of Amer- 
ican art as Ryder, Inness and Cassatt; 
the more recent “fathers” of contempo- 
rary American art such as Maurer, Dove 
and Demuth; and avant-garde abstrac- 
tionists. The show is rounded out with 
works of such middle-ground contem- 
poraries as Karfiol, Cikovsky, Gaertner, 
Etnier, Hirsch and Gleitsmann. 

Among those representing the avant- 
garde are Rothko, Pollock, Motherwell, 
and DeKooning as well as the lesser- 
known Alfred Russell, James Brooks 
and Seymour Franks. 

Works by artists repeatedly seen in 
the university galleries or already rep- 
resented in the collections, among them 
Weber, Kuniyoshi and Davis, have been 
left out because they are already fa- 
miliar to Lincoln audiences. 

Sculptures, prints and drawings also 
appear in the show. The sculpture shown 
includes both European and American 
examples, and ranges from Moore, Gia- 
cometti and Lipchitz to Salerno, Cal- 
lery and Hare. Included among the 
prints and drawings are works by Hay- 
ter, Margo, Schanker, LeBrun, Graves, 
Callahan and Chermayeff. 
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PESELLINO: A Miracle of Saint Sylvester (detail) 


Paintings That Defied Time’s Ravages 


MATTERS OF STYLE and subject in old 
master painting will be set aside mo- 
mentarily to make way for matters of 
preservation in the major show of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Art Museum season. 
Titled “Condition Excellent” and cur- 
rent for a month starting March 22, 
the show was assembled by George 
L, Stout, director of the museum, and 
authority in the field of art conserva- 
tion. His aim is to give the public a 
chance to see a group of pictures which 
appear today approximately as they 
did the day they were completed. 

Exhibits range from a Norwegian 
14th-century tempera on panel, The 
Martydom of St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria, lent by the Chicago Art Institute, 
and a 14th-century School of Bologna 
tempera on vellum from the Morgan 
Library, to Jacques-Louis David's por- 
trait of:Pierre Desmaisons, lent by the 
Albright Gallery. Other artists repre- 
sented include Bronzino, Crivelli, Gains- 
borough, Pannini, and Pesellino. 


All paintings are from pre-1800 Eu- 
rope, but despite the time restriction, 
they represent a variety of .subjects, 
periods, places, materials and construc- 
tions. All, according to Director Stout, 
are notable “for the unusual | state 
which they have kept during a rather 
long span of time.” 

Comparing the relationship of artist 
to art Stout states in the catalogue 
forward: 

“Composers of music hold no full con- 
trol over the sounds produced when 
their works are played or sung. A poet 
cannot check the meaning given to his 
words when they are read or heard. 
But the maker of things can set his 
thought down entirely to the last fine 
inflection and have it seen like that, put 
directly to the senses of people genera- 
tions beyond his day. He can do that, 
of course, only if his work has been 
kept from damage, decay or alteration. 
And, of course, this kind of work is not 
easy to keep in a good state.” 


Boston Selects Six Younger Worthies 


PAINTINGS by six young and relatively 
unknown Americans, picked and en- 
dorsed by the Boston Institute of Con- 
temporary Art, will be exhibited to 
April 8 at the Institute. Two of the 
artists selected—William Congdon and 
Emerson Woelffer—have already re- 
ceived recognition either in New York 
or in the West. 

Congdon, who was born in Rhode Is- 
land, has exhibited at the Boston Mu- 
seum, Carnegie Institute, and the Whit- 
ney and Metropolitan Museums, besides 
having shown at Parsons Gallery in 
New York. Woelffer, who hails from 
Chicago, studied and taught there at 
the Institute of Design, has exhibited in 
also at the Whitney. 

The other four of Boston’s “finds” 
are known from national group shows 
or are still virtually unrecognized. They 
are: Bessie Boris, who has shown at 
the Corcoran and Penn Academy; Rich- 
ard Baringer who studied design with 
Moholy- Nagy and Walter Gropius; 
Leonard Ruder, native of Detroit and 
recent graduate of Cranbrook Academy, 
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and Richard Wilt, a Pennsylvanian who 
teaches at the University of Michigan’s 
College of Architecture and Design. 


RICHARD WILT: Mother and Child 





Philadelphia News 
By Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: The Big Regional Ex- 
hibition at The Pennsylvania Academy, 
sponsored by that institution and Art- 
ists Equity is the first of its kind held 
here in many a long year. Comprising 
279 items chosen by as many invited 
artists, it is the result of 369 invitations 
to “painters and sculptors whose pro- 
fessional standing is an_ established 
fact.”” That, in compiling its invitation 
list, the P. A. F.A. leaned over back- 
wards in an attempt to be fair to every- 
one is evidenced by the polyglot na- 
ture of the work on view. One feels, 
however, that this exhibition, together 
with the Pyramid Club’s all-invited An- 
nual, comes closer than did the Acad- 
emy’s 146th annual to being a true 
cross-section of what actually goes on. 

Although abstractions, again, are in 
the ascendant, they do not dominate, 
but take their place as art’s left wing 
balanced by a right in which conserva- 
tive portraits, landscapes, and - figure 
studies uphold the traditional trend. 
Thus a public bewildered by big-time 
professional shows will find the Re- 
gional more to its liking. 

The sculpture section is small and not 
as lively as the recent Sculptors’ An- 
nual at the Art Alliance. The oils, on 
the other hand, though uneven, have a 
provocative experimental flavor which 
may be due to the fact that artists and 
not a jury or a sponsoring organization 
chose the paintings. Gratifying, also, is 
the number of promising young artists. 
Since it is to the regionals that such 
talents first must look for recognition, 
they should claim the lion’s share of 
attention. Among them are Ann Eshner, 
whose Night Train (with bow to Dau- 
mier) is resonant in color and fluid in 
composition; William Goodell whose 
Womb of Creation is one of the most 
amusing canvases, and works by John 
Kucera, Leon Sitarchuk, William Bara- 
net, Morton Birkin, Francis Barone, 
Sam Freid, Oliver Nuse, Robert Bara- 
net and Caroline Fought Armstrong. 

In keeping with its open-minded ap- 
proach to an invitation list, the Re- 
gional selected a jury of award com- 
prising a dealer, Antoinette Kraushaar, 
a museum man, Henri Marceau, and a 
painter, Peppino Mangravite. All awards 
and prizes are listed on page 18. 

The Pyramid Club’s “Invitation An- 
nual” of 180 paintings and sculpture, 
primarily by artists of the greater 
Philadelphia area, so packs the city’s 
leading Negro social organization that 
you can’t wedge a pin between frames. 
Phenomenal in its growth and ac- 
ceptance over a period of a little more 
than a decade, this unique show, like 
the Regional, hangs such well knowns 
as Watkins, Bloch, Gold, Speight, Et- 
ting, Karp, Blackburn, Baum, the Mar- 
tinos, etc., besides unknowns or relative- 
ly unknowns, with accent on youth, as 
in the selection of Marie-Celeste Fadden 

(jury-admitted both at the Metropoli- 
tan’s big American show, and the 
P.A.F.A. Annual) to be “honored 
guest” at the opening. Excellent small 
canvases are a feature of the show; 
while provocative experiments come 
from Arthur Flory, Clayton Whitehill, 
Morris Berd, Humbert Howard, chair- 
[Continued on page 24] 
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HassaM: Self-Portrait. Etching 


A Hassam Collection 


A set of Childe Hassam prints, in- 
cluding a number of etchings of New 
England towns, has been added by Al- 
bert H. Wiggin to his collection in the 
Boston Public Library. ‘ 

Collected during the past 25 years, 
the prints include many gathered by 
the artist himself as well as a self- 
portrait. In addition there are working 
drawings, lithographs, states and proof 
prints on old Bible paper and selected 
papers with personal notes. 

Hassam, who died 15 years ago and 
who was sometimes called the first 
American Impressionist, did not use 
etching extensively until 1915 when he 
began his New England series. Trans- 
lating the free technique and interest 
in variations of light from painting to 
the etching medium, he began his etch- 
ing career by depicting old houses, in- 
teriors, landscapes and trees of New 
England. Among these are Connecticut 
Barns, The Colonial Table and The 
White Mantle. 

In 1916 and 1917 he published a num- 
ber of etchings of New York, and from 
1917 to 1933 he made approximately 75 
plates of Easthampton, Long Island. 

Born in 1859 in Dorchester, Mass., 
Hassam made drawings and sketches for 
a publishing company before serving an 
apprenticeship in a wood-engraver’s of- 
fice. During the ’80s and ’90s he worked 
as an illustrator, using lithography, 
pen-and-ink, crayon, charcoal, wash and 
full color. Later he studied at the Bos- 
ton Art Club and in Paris, and, in: his 
painting, was influenced by the Im- 
pressionists in applying broken color 
and variation of light to the New Eng- 
land scene. 


Laguna Print Annual Postponed 


Customarily held in May, the Laguna 
Beach Art Association’s National Print 
Show will be postponed this year due 
to the fact that a $50,000 addition to 
the present gallery is now under con- 
struction. The addition will double the 
California gallery’s exhibiting space. 
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Far East Prints 


More THAN 200 Japanese prints and 
textiles will be shown in the major 
spring exhibition at the Wadsworth 
Atheneum, Hartford, March 15 to 
April 29. 7 

Selected from the collection of over 
1,500 prints and textiles on permanent 
loan to the Atheneum by Mrs. Jared 
K. Morse of East Haddam, the exhibi- 
tion begins with single block works 
from the late 17th century before the 
two-block color print came into use in 
Japan. The exhibition continues through 
1858 when a marked decline in quality 
took place in Japanese wood-block 
printing. 

Among the early names included are 
Torii Kiyonobu and Okumaro Masanobu, 
while the 18th century is represented by 
such artists as Suzuki Harunobu, Kat- 
sukawa Shunsho and Ippitsusai Buncho. 


From the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury, the period that influenced late 
19th century French painting and Amer- 
ica’s Whistler and Mary Cassatt, are 
works by Kitigawa Utamaro, Hosodo 
Yeishi, Katsushiki Hokusai and Uta- 
gawa Hiroshige. 

A profusely illustrated catalog for the 
show was written by Kojiro Tomita, 
curator of Asiatic Art at the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Print Show Inaugurates Naval Museum 


An exhibition depicting the influence 
of sea power on early American history 
is being shown through May 12 at the 
Truxtun-Decatur Naval Museum, the 
newest museum to be established in 
Washington, D. C. 

The show, “Sea Power and Early 
American History,” is made up primari- 
ly of 16th- to 19th-century maritime 
prints from the Eberstadt collection. 


MOROSHIGE : 


The Actor Karyu 








JOHN PAUL JONES: Boundary 
Intaglio Print 


Northwest Print Show 


SOME 135 PRINTS, principally by con- 
temporary American artists only a 
small number of whom are from the 
Pacific Northwest, make up the 23rd 
International Exhibition of Northwest 
Printmakers current at the Seattle 
Art Museum. 


Purchase prizes were given Fiesta, 
a color lithograph by Emilio Amero 
of Norman, Okla.; Chalice, a serigraph 
by Howard Bradford of Los Angeles; 
Boundary, an intaglio print by John 
Paul Jones of Iowa City; and Spring, a 
color intaglio print by Mauricio Lasan- 
sky of Iowa City. 


Kenneth Callahan, curator of the 
museum, named Lasansky’s Spring and 
Amero’s Fiesta among the top prints 
in the show. Both, he said, are charac- 
teristic of these artists’ familiar style 
of working, Lasansky’s intaglio print 
being non-objective and Amero’s litho- 
graph representing “designed realism.” 
He said that Jones’ huge Boundary, in 
the Lasansky tradition, is “a hand- 
some black and white design—serene 
and charming in spacing: and tonal 
variation”; and Bradford’s Chalice is 
“a brilliantly colored, well-designed 
serigraph.” 

Four major characteristics identify- 
ing the show were indicated by Calla- 
han. He listed these as a rapidly de- 
veloping interest in the techniques of 
printmaking and high technical achieve- 
ment; a definite directional tendency 
toward more abstract idioms; a boom in 
color prints, led by the silk screen me- 
dium; and an increased scale. 

He added, however, that the grow- 
ing national shortage of copper may 
put the clamps on the increase in size 
of prints in the near future. 


Newark Acquisitions 


Paintings by Cézanne and Rouault as 
well as two pieces of American sculp- 
ture have been added to the collec- 
tion of the Newark Museum, Newark, 
N. J. The American sculptures are: 
Ass by the late John Flannagan, who 
was noted for his animal sculpture, 
and Judith by Oronzio Maldarelli. All 
four acquisitions are now on display 
at the Museum. 
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Paut O’CONNELL: Barn Angel. Syracuse 


Artists Annual 


Syracuse Artists Mark 25th Anniversary 


A 25TH anniversary show of the As- 
sociated Artists of Syracuse is current- 
ly installed in the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts where it remains on view 
through March 28. Unlike the group’s 
first show, held 25 years ago in the 
Clark Music Company Building, and 
comprising some 50 paintings by 22 art- 
ists, the 1951 exhibition contains 255 
items by 119 artists of the vicinity. 

Exhibits and award winners this year 
were selected by a jury comprising 
Clarence H. Carter, chairman, Virginia 
Cuthbert, and Frank W. Kent. For the 
top oil prize, jurors singled out George 


S. Zoretich’s Cemetery; for first in wa- 
tercolors, Wilda Delay Schmidt’s Back- 
yard Moonlight. The sculpture prize 
was taken by Norman Pearl’s Head 
and Torso; and the pottery prize went 
to a group of three pieces by Helen 
Williams. A Syracuse Museum Purchase 
Prize of $100 went to Montague Char- 
man’s Rock and Forms; and the Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Chapman Purchase 
Prize of $100 for painting in any me- 
dium went to Ruth Wahlberg Birch’s 
Screen Door. 

A complete list of prizes may be 
found on page 18. 


Four Experts Make Their Choices 


“FEW ARE CHOSEN”’ is the title of an 
exclusive show assembled by Ohio’s Co- 
lumbus Gallery of Fine Arts and cur- 
rent to April 8. In an attempt to enforce 
“a greater sense of selectivity and re- 
sponsibility in presenting the outstand- 
ing contemporary American artists,” ac- 
cording to Lee H. B. Malone, director 
of the gallery, and at the same time 
allowing for a certain leeway in the 
operation of choice, four men were 
asked to choose the “six artists whom 
they believe to have had the most im- 
portant effect on their own artistic 
understanding.” Besides Director Ma- 
lone, those who picked were: Erwin 
Frey, sculptor; Otto Spaeth, president 
of the American Federation of Arts; 
and Alfred Frankfurter, editor of Art 
News. 

Though the show represents 24 art- 
ists, duplication occurred in the origi- 
nal lists. Marin was picked four times; 
Hopper, Lebrun and Weber appeared on 
three lists; Gatch, Feininger, Martini, 
Rattner, Shahn, and Watkins were 
named twice. All the above are repre- 
sented in the show. In addition Malone 
picked Leroy Flint, Carl Holty, Jack 
Levine and Andrew Wyeth; Spaeth 
backed Stuart Davis, Knaths, Kuniyoshi 
and Zerbe; Frey chose Aldolfo Halty- 
Duhe, and Burchfield; and Frankfurter 
chose Hyman Bloom, Pollock and De- 
Kooning. Marketable paintings were 
preferred, “since the exhibition is con- 
cerned with the art of today and is 
intended as a source for purchase both 
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by the gallery and individual collec- 
tors.” Furthermore, wherever possible, 
artists are represented by two pictures 
each, to allow for broader understand- 
ing of-their work. 

In his introduction to the show’s cata- 
logue, Malone remarks: “Regardless of 
how impartial or objective any public 
museum may intend to be, the artists 
that it presents are still presented with 
the authority of the museum behind 
them and the public will be influenced 
accordingly, whether such influence is 
acknowledged or not. In such a case, is 
it really fair for any one person or un- 
changing group of persons to decide 
which artists will be promoted and 
which will be neglected?” 

Further, he states: “It is a much 
harder thing to accept the responsi- 
bility for singling ott a limited few 
painters, six for instance, and to state 
that these“above all others have meant 
the most ‘to one’s personal artistic ex- 
perience..Such a restriction forces judg- 
ment to be made very carefully indeed 
and with the humble recognition that 
no man is infallible.” 


Ruhtenberg Among Purchases From Met 


Cornelis Ruhtenberg’s Flutist, shown 
in the Metropolitan Museum’s recent 
exhibition “American Painting Today,” 
was purchased by a private collector 
during the show’s run. Ruhtenberg’s 
name was not included in a list of pub- 
lic purchases, submitted by the Met and 
run in the March 1 issue of the DicEst. 


To Aid Japanese 


UPON RECEIPT of a letter from an art- 
ists’ organization in Japan, the execu- 
tive committee of Artists Equity recent- 
ly urged donations from American art- 
ists to aid their Japanese contempo- 
raries and as a tribute to Equity’s 
president, the Japan-born American 
painter, Yasuo Kuniyoshi. 

The letter from Japan, signed by 
Usaburo Ihara, president of the Fed- 
eration of Japanese artists, stated in 
part: 

“With zeal and determination we are 
carrying on our activities without out- 
side supporters. We are proud of it, 
but we lack financial support and we 
have not been able to do as much as 
we wanted done in the past year. 

“The immediate aim and work of the 
Federation is ‘to defend the artist and 
his. profession,’ but we would also like 
to contribute to the promotion of cul- 
ture itself. We feel this is the artist’s 
duty and task, because in a country 
like Japan, art and beauty is entirely 
separated from society and the life of 
the people. The misery and confusion 
of post-war Japan is beyond your im- 
agination. We prided ourselves before 
the war on the fact that Japan was one 
of the foremost artistic nations in the 
world, but now we realize clearly that 
our artists and the art of Japan did 
nothing to bring about a better society 
in our country. With this painful ex- 
perience, we sincerely hope that 
through our efforts and service, beauty 
will penerate every aspect of our life 
and country. Through this struggle, of 
closer relations of art to the people, 
the position of the artist in society will 
be corrected.” 


For Safe Haven in Lynchburg 

A completely fire-proofed, air-condi- 
tioned fine arts building to serve in 
case of a national emergency as an 
evacuation point for the collection of 
the National Gallery in Washington, is 
soon to be constructed on the campus 
of Randolph-Macon Women’s College 
in Lynchburg, Virginia, according to 
an announcement from the college. The 
building will be constructed in coop- 
eration with the National Gallery, and 
has been designed in accordance with 
the most modern principles of museum 
construction. 

The new building will serve primarily 
as a permanent home for the college’s 
own art collection—chiefly of Ameri- 
can paintings—which is considered one 
of the most important for its size in 
the South. In addition to 40 works by 
Arthur B. Davies from the Lillie Bliss 
collection, the college owns works by: 

Beal, Bellows, Carroll, Cassatt, Chase, 
Davies, Eakins, Hassam, Henri, Hop- 
per, Inness, Marin, O’Keeffe, Prender- 
gast, Robinson, Ryder, and others. 


Upstate New York Purchases 

The Munson-Williams-Proctor Insti- 
tute, Utica, has purchased five works 
from its recent Upstate New York re- 
gional show. They are three oils, Fish 
Wharf by Sidney Raynes; Oriskany Val- 
ley by Paul Parker; Cow and Bird by 
Norman Daly; and two watercolors, 
Back Yard by Ralph Laidlaw, and For- 
est Creatures by Robert N. Blair. The 
works will be added to the Institute’s 
growing permanent collection. 
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Moore’s Apertures 


Henry Moore, in spite of the really 
great prestige attaching to his work, 
shows that he is not an arriviste in his 
current exhibition through this month 
at the Buchholz Gallery. He has pro- 
ceeded further into experiment in his 
sculptural design. It will be a blow to 
his fervent imitators that giving their 
figures disproportionately small heads 
and wide apertures will not suggest 
Moore’s recent work. Family Group, a 
bronze, now in the Modern Museum 
and represented here by a small replica, 
is a high point of his previous achieve- 
ment. It is definitely organic in its 
powerful figures, formalized in design. 

The artist has now gone further in 
his formalization, reaching an effect of 
architectural construction in the bronze 
Standing Figure, its pillar shape scarce- 
ly suggesting human form in its ab- 
sence of recognizable details. The up- 
ward thrusts of curving and straight 
supports that build up the figure, leav- 
ing large insterstices, the diamond- 
shaped suggestion. of breasts, the’ -bi- 
partite head are decidedly removed from 
humanity. Yet it only carries further 
the sculptor’s interest in carrying out 
his conceptions in a complex of solid 
forms, volute curves and open spaces. 


In this work Moore has expressed his . 


absorption in the relation of formal ele- 
ments with a vigorous freedom. 

Reclining Figure, in bronze, is more 
characteristic ‘of his former designs, It 
seems to-combine a rhythmic interplay 
of curving forms,.an acuity of angles 
and scooped‘out solids in a remarkable 
sculptural invention. Its suggestion of 
a latency of movement and organic ex- 
istence are felt through its abstract 
design. The three versions of Rocking 
Chair resemble three different phras- 
ings of a musical motive in their sweep- 
ing, varied rhythms. A striking piece 
is Head, resembling a bronze mask, yet 
endowed with an inescapable sense of 
inner vitality. 

The large group of drawings in pen, 
watercolor and pastel, with their stria- 
tions of accenting, are mainly studies 
for later sculptures. Their power and 
originality give a clue to Moore’s wide 
influence.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Jay RoBINSON: Manon Riverbank. Milch 
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HENRY Moore: Rocking Chair II 
Buchholz 


From Corrosive Congo 


AN ARTISTIC inventiveness that skips 
gaily over the conventional bounds of 
painting, sculpture and crafts, mixing 
the mediums with startling freshness, 
characterizes the new show by Jay Rob- 
inson on view‘through this month at the 
Milch Galleries. 

From his native Michigan to the 
Congo, on the pinions of a Tiffany fel- 
lowship, Robinson found enough ma- 
terial and inspiration in the jungle to 
release what certainly must have been 
hitherto hidden talents, hidden even to 
himself. As he‘explains in the catalogue 
the Congo is corrosive, and in the cor- 
rosion there is a beauty which he has 
captured with the aid of the acidized 
patinas of his copper figures and termite- 
eaten wood of his painted panels. 

Amid such variety as this show pre- 
sents, single pieces are difficult to 
choose, but certainly of top order is his 
brooding A Chief, done in fused copper 
suggesting a painting as much as a bas- 
relief; his sinister Trader; the spuming 
white of Victoria Falls; all of the little 
Bechuanaland figurines in copper; the 
mycelium-covered Leaves; and A Little 
Boy, with its ingenious and unexpected 
use of gold leaf—Paut Birp. 








Koerner’s Paradoxes 


HENRY KOERNER, symbolist-realist, is 
holding — at the Midtown Galleries 
through this month—what seems like a 
show in triplicate, since he supplements 
almost every finished painting with a 
preparatory drawing and a rather fully 
worked tempera sketch. All of this 
helps to show how Koerner proceeds 
from what he correctly calls his “un- 
inhibited drawing” toward what he fal- 
laciously calls the “clarification and not 
the mystification of [the] realities” of 
his ideas. 


Although Koerner is a realist, he is 
a realist in a limited sense. His work, 
like that of the Italian Mannerists, is 
full of intentional paradoxes and con- 
tradictions. Familiar objects and real- 
as-life people are juxtaposed in out- 
landish combinations. In The Call, for 
instance, a man in a bathing suit sits 
on a rock pile at the ocean’s edge, an 
incongruous telephone in hand. The 
symbolism is elusive, but the paradox, 
like the single-eyed Cyclops, induces a 
feeling of embarrassed discomfort. 

The same canvas illustrates how 
Koerner sets up Mannerist space ten- 
sions by simultaneously affirming and 
negating space. A woman bather in 
the scene stands waist-deep in shallow 
water, inches from the water’s edge. 
Space is telescoped, Koerner explains, 
because he feels “a need for an ever- 
closeness and ever-presence of each ele- 
ment in the picture so that everything 
becomes foreground and background at 
the same time. All this is, perhaps, 
caused by ‘the unconscious wish .to 
achieve a maximum of time and space 
illusion with a minimum of actual 
space.” 


The separate parts of Koerner’s paint- 
ings are clear enough beeause they are 
painted realistically. But the relation 
the parts play to each other is not 
clear. And the paintings as a whole, 
though seemingly saying much, are too 
full of private symbols and incongrui- 
ties, too obscure, too illogical, or too 
ambiguous to be understood by those 
who do not know intimately the work- 
lings of the artist’s mind. 


—BELLE KRASNE. 


HENRY KOERNER. The Call. Midtown 





Kenneth Evett 


Kenneth Evett’s paintings are divided 
mainly between semi-abstractions and 
non-objective expressions, in which sym- 
bols interpret the realistic titles. The 
artist’s color is a marked asset, some- 
times sustaining a modulation of one 
hue throughout a canvas, as in the 
over-all reds of Western Landscape, or 
confronting vivid color with neutral 
tones. Again he brings harmony unex- 
pectedly out of unusual color patterns 
in defiance of all conventions. His per- 
sonal palette confirms Van Gogh’s con- 
tention that color means something in 
itself. 

His Sleeping Child is an arresting 
canvas, both objective and formalized. 
Its recumbent figure, molded by a blue 
covering, possesses solidity of form, and 
there is a suggestion of weight in the 
head on the pillow. A gleaming white 
sheet at the bed’s foot brings vivacity 
to the general coolness of the painting. 
Little compartments of color enclosing 
animal figures and sheds in Goats is 
held together by an overhead ovoid of 
pink and bands of green, striated with 
white. A similar device in Birds, makes 
segments separating their brightly col- 
ored forms. Throughout the showing, 
the artist evidences that he has found 
the terms to clarify his range of artistic 
inventions. (Kraushaar, to Mar. 31.) 

—M. B. 


Charles Sheeler 


Sheeler is getting younger. He isn’t 
getting younger in years, but his cur- 
rent show—which includes the work of 
the past two years—re-introduces some 
of his youthful abstract ideas and also 
introduces a rejuvenating range of deli- 
cate pastel colors. 

All the Sheeler trademarks are pres- 
ent in the show’s seven oils, four tem- 
peras, and the single conte crayon 
drawing, remarkable for the immacu- 
late virtuosity of its execution. There 
are the familiar skyscrapers, factory 
buildings, barns and silos; the simplifi- 
cation, cleanliness, machinelike preci- 
sion; the planate and rectilinear com- 
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positions, But within the idiom, there 
is variety. 

A few of the abstractions are flatly 
painted, with rectangular forms set in 
layers parallel to the picture plane. 
Others, influenced by photography, com- 
bine several perspectives in a multiple 
exposure effect. Thus, the monochro- 
matic New York No. 2 shifts from blue 
to blue-violet, its planes overlapping in 
transparencies, making something im- 
material and ghostly of steel and con- 
crete and conveying a sense of the 
shadowy limbo of late afternoon. There 
is something metaphysical about such 
paintings, as there is about Family 
Group—a low-lying string of dark, flat- 
ly painted barns and a sun-struck white 
silo which billows out like a cylinder 
in high relief—adrift in an endless, at- 
mospheric grey expanse. (Downtown, to 
Mar. 31.)—B. K. 


Keith M. Martin 


Keith M. Martin of Baltimore has 
picked out the essential sensuous quality 
of landscape or still-life and has com- 
bined this, heightened by strong. color, 
with the abstract visiual pattern inher- 
rent in the objects he paints. Although 
the bright strawberries and oranges 
in Still-Life With Blue Cloth are decora- 
tive and are arranged rhythmically, 
they retain their tanginess of taste. 

The warmth of the sun pervades The 
Scarecrows in which spear-like shocks 
of yellow grain play a counterpoint 
against the delicately pastel abstrac- 
tion of the scarecrows’ garments fused 
with the sky. In Mask of Night swirls 
of pure red and yellow, indefinite streaks 
of light, and half-articulated areas of 
brick are juxtaposed on the black and 
dark blue ‘silhouette of distant build- 
ings and sky to suggest the city dis- 
torted by artificial light. (Hugo; to Mar. 
25.)—M. C, 

Peter Hurd 


The desolate and panoramic South- 
west—as seen through rose-colored glas- 
ses—is the subject of temperas and 
watercolors by Peter Hurd, native of 
New -Mexico, pupil and son-in-law of 


CHARLES SHEELER: New York No. 2. Downtown 







the late illustrator N. C. Wyeth, and 
brother-in-law of Andrew Wyeth. 

Like his in-laws, Hurd is an adroit 
craftsman who uses his skill to paint 
what he sees. Vistas with earthly in- 
timations of infinity; dry gulches fur- 
rowing across the plains; barren, un- 
dulating mountain ranges which the 
setting sun turns into gigantic nudes— 
this is the rather theatrical stuff of 
which Hurd’s West is made. 

Besides trying to suggest the vast- 
ness of the Southwest, he likes to pin 
down the fickle light of the region. 
Pearly sunbursts splaying out from be- 
hind clouds, sunsets which rouge the 
earth, and a near-by cloudburst make 
for travelogue glamor. Some of this 
glamor is inherent in the territory Hurd 
covers; but some is Hurd’s own inven- 
tion after the facts. (AAA, to Mar. 17.) 

—B. K. 


Zelig Tepper 


Zelig Tepper is an almost sightless 
76-year-old primitive who began to 
paint in 1949. Due to his physical handi- 
cap, Tepper is unlike most primitives, 
for instead of documenting what can 
be seen, he often falls back on his 
mind’s eye. 

Born and bred in Russia, Tepper lets 
memory dictate the subjects for the 
best of his paintings. The failure of one 
of his senses perhaps sharpened his 
memory, for he describes a Fire at 
Midnight—which, as he recalls, took 
place in Vladimir Wolinsk in 1886— 
with such vividness and in such detail 
that one would suppose he witnessed 
the conflagration only yesterday. 

Tepper’s pictures are not symmetri- 
cal. He works them out in tiny sec- 
tions. But..he holds his designs together 
quite well, generally by supplying an 
anecdotal focus of interest such as the 
fire in the above-mentioned picture. 

Besides: the nostalgic memory pic- 
tures, the show includes pastorals of 
the countryside around Rye, Peekskill 
and New England. (Wellons, to Mar. 
31.)—B. K. 


Sonia Sadron 


Of the 31 recent charcoal drawings 
exhibited by Sonia Sadron, the most 


PETER HurD: Highway at Dusk. A.A.A. 
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successful ‘may be found among the 15 
imaginative works rather than the 
drawings from life. In the former, Miss 
Sadron, who came here in 1942 after 


having lived in Paris for 20 years, has - 


arranged human and such geometric 
forms as stairways to give her draw- 
ing an overall rhythm. 

In Toilers the strong diagonal motion 


_ of three workmen is balanced by the 


opposing diagonal of the structure on 
which they are standing and then em- 
phasized verticality of the background 
buildings. Similarly, the elongated cylin- 
drical forms of the children in Friends 
are accentuated by the horizontals and 
diagonals of stairways and railings. 
(Teachers Center, to Mar. 30.)—M. C. 


Elias Newman 


Although Elias Newman paints street 
scenes from New England to Jaffa to 
Paris, marines from Marblehead to 
Lake Como, plus floral pieces and fig- 
ures, what spices his current show is 
not the extent of his travels but the 
variety of his moods. Given his subject 
—whether a tortuous Continental back- 
street, an open Palestinean plaza, or a 
blustry corner of Bellagio — Newman 
ekes out of it the appropriate medita- 
tive or impassioned expression. 

In Solomon and the Lovers he cre- 
ates a Biblical idyll; in Jaffa Street he 
seizes the suffocating Near Eastern at- 
mosphere, conveying it in terms of 
white-washed buildings with few and 
tiny apertures, touches of torrid color, 
and veiled women who seem to be im- 
mobilized in the street. Elsewhere he 
leans toward more violent or perfervid 
expression. A Wayfarer Dreams is a 
fantasy fabric such as Chagall might 
have woven, while virile watercolor 
marines—full of bold, dark, hectic 
brushing and floating washes — are 
handled in the Marin tradition, but with 
an added fillip of emotionalism. (Bab- 
cock, to Mar. 24.)—B. K. 


Florine Stettheimer 

The exhibition of Florine Stettheim- 
er’s portraits creates a nostalgic atmos- 
Phere of the past, a past not so remote 
in time as remote in its gaiety of life 
from the disturbed, anxiety ridden 
world of today. The figures that she 
evokes from this colorful environment 
vividly suggest its character. Portraying 
some of..the actors, as it were, she 
presents their mise en scene unmistak- 
ably. The witty fantasies of the con- 
ceptions are carried out in rhythmic 
designs in arresting contrasts of opu- 
lent color and clear, cool notes, as well 
as in an apparently casual, but actually 
highly skillful co-ordination of figures 
and décor. 

The large painting, The Family, 
shows the three Stettheimer sisters and 
their impressive white-haired mother 
in an elegance of interior setting in- 
volving all the details by a patterning 
of colossal flowers that spread above 
and between the figures. It strikes the 
keynote of a gracious family life. 

The portraits of men, decidedly at- 
tenuated forms, display details that sig- 
nalize their varied predilections. Carl 
Van Vechten, for example, is shown 
surrounded by books from his famous 
collection, some of his cats, his type- 
writer and symbols of his musical eru- 
dition and his skill in cuisine. Perhaps 
most arresting is the portrait of Marcel 
Duchamp, illustrating his dual nature 
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VAN Doessurc. Study for Stained 
Glass Window. Fried 


by the representation of a seated figure 
of studious, severe mien controlling his 
emotional, frivolous nature, a jeering 
figure above him, by means of an elab- 
orate wire contraption. 

It all forms an amusing gallery of 
portraits, marked by its penetration of 
character and decorative arrangement. 
(Durlacher, to March 24.)—M. B. 

Regina Fisher 

There are reminiscences of Mir6, 
Picasso and Rouault in Regina Fisher’s 
recent work, but all of her paintings, 
whether oil’ or watercolor, are domin- 
ated by large areas of strong color. 

Her work ranges in theme from the 
moody Tears There Are Enough, a 
bold abstraction with a stained-glass 
window effect, to the humorous and 
Miré-like Come See My Boat. (Carle- 
bach, to March 31.)—M. C. 


Theo van Doesburg 

Less impressive as an exhibition than 
as a documentary, the current Theo van 
Doesburg show is a last U. S. call 
for this painter, architect, writer, and 
co-founder with Mondrian of the de 
Stijl movement. The show includes the 
last purchasable Van Doesburg work in 
the country, if not in the world, and 
is slated to return to Holland. 

As a show, it is a piecemeal affair, 
since it comprises a bit of this and a 
bit of that—two neo-plastic-type paint- 
ings; a dilapidated tempera and oil 
take-off on Cézanne’s Card Players, and 
a livelier, less stylized study for the 
same; a group of lively designs for 
stained glass windows, for a mosaic, 
and for a linoleum floor; and a batch 
of sketches and architectural drawings 
which van Doesburg probably dashed 
off without imagining that they would 
ever be exhibited. 

Van Doesburg never quite worked 
free of the third dimension, as Mon- 
drian did. His architectural perspective 
drawings are simplified projections of 
rectangular forms into space, color 
being absent or limited to the primaries. 
Even his two-dimensional square-and- 
rectangle compositions suggest the ex- 
istence of space and space planes. 
Superficially similar to a classic Mon- 





BEN-ZION: Vision of Ezekiel 
B. Schaefer 


drian, the Simultaneous Composition of 
1929, as its title suggests, is actually 
a composition over a composition, the 
black latticework coming forward to 
act as a window through which the 
rectangular color blocks are seen. Mon- 
drian, on the other hand, keeps his 
black and primaries on the same plane. 

Perhaps the freshest items here are 
the designs for stained glass windows, 
rectangles of different sizes being jug- 
gled in systematic yet. infinitely varied, 
tile-like ensembles. Here the artist is 
either quite strict and academic, or— 
adding green and purple to his prim- 
aries—he substitutes real sport for cal- 
isthenics. (Rose Fried, to March 31.) 

—B. K. 
Ben-Zion 

Recent paintings by Ben-Zion con- 
tinue the bravura of bold design and 
heavy pigment that have characterized 
his previous work. An appreciable gain 
in concentration, however, brings 
greater clarity and coherence to his 
designs. Happily, the brilliance of his 
individual palette remains to enliven 
the canvases with sharp contrasts of 
pure, resonant color. 

Ben-Zion’s imaginative translation of 
familiar themes is illustrated by Hand- 
writing on the Wall. In it, the chaotic 
disorder of the banquet table, the ab- 
ject terror of the king, surrounded by 
appalled guésts and servitors, are all 
resolved into totality of impression, to 
which the patterning of the rounded 
beakers and the outstretched, blue 
hands contribute rhythmic detail. Per- 
fect Leveler, a complicated construc- 
tion of heavy machinery, is a symbol 
of the general desire today to con- 
form everyone to one pattern; it is a 
form of vehement expressionism that 
expresses personal conviction. 

A decorative still-life Thistles on a 
Yellow Cloth, showing spikes of ser- 
rated leaves and purple blossoms thrust 
into a blue-green vase on an opulence 
of glowing yellow, is actually alive with 
vibrancy. In Abraham Counting the 
Stars forms and mystic symbols pro- 
duce a sense of emotional fervor. (B. 
Schaefer, to April 7.)—M. B. 

[Continued on page 19] 
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Francis Colburn 


Thru March 24 


MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th Street, New York City 





Primitives 
ZELIG 


TEPPER 


WELLONS GALLERY 


Mar. 19-31 43 E. 50 ST. N. Y¥. 22 


JOSEPH P. Thru March 30 


GUALTIERI 


106 EAST 
57th ST., N. Y. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


paintings » engravings 


RODERICK 


MEAD 


BINET ¢ 67 E. 


Through March 31 


TIBOR DE NAGY GALLERY 


206 E. 53rd Street New York City 









march 19 - april 7 


BEN-ZION 


Bertha Schaefer ¢ 32 East 57th e N.Y. 


SADRON 


RECENT CHARCOALS 


THRU MAR. 30 DAILY 1-6 


TEACHERS CENTER GALLERY 
206 WEST 15th STREET NEW YORK CITY 











The Honor Roll 


(THE Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Amer. Color Print Soc., 12th Annual, Phila. 
Bradford, Howard, serigr. $50 

Colescott, Warrington, serigr. $25 

Coen, Eleanor, litho. $25 

Riette, Mueller, etch. Ist hon. mention 

Peterdi, Gabor, etch. 2nd hon. mention 
Goldstein, Milton, etch. 3rd hon. mention 


Associated Artists of Syracuse, 25th Annual 


*Charman, Montague, w. c. $100 
*Birch, Ruth Wahlberg, w. c. $100 
*O’Connell, Paul, oil $75 

Burg, Prudence, drwg. $25 
Fendell, Jonas, litho. $25 
Zoretich, George S., oil ist prize 
Sluis, George Vander, oil 2nd prize 
Schmidt, Wilda Delay, w. c. ist prize 
Laidlaw, Ralph, w. c. 2nd prize 
Pearl, Norman, sculp. prize 
Williams, Helen, pottery prize 


Fleischman Carpet Design, ist Annual, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wolfe, Leroy, $1000 ist award 
Carlson, Nancy, $500 2nd award 
Remy, Sister Mary, $300 3rd award 
Peck, Miriam L., $50 hon. mention 
Eldredge, Stuart, $50 hon. mention 
Brody, Philip M., $50 hon. mention 
Gural, I. Jack, $50 hon. mention 
Wallace, Lysbeth, $50 hon. mention 


Hartford Society of Women Painters, 
23rd Annual 


Squarey. Geraldine, w. c. $25 
Patricelli, Sylvia, oil $25 
Olmstead, Margaret Russell, w 
Coniff, Estelle Keenan, oil $20 
Thompson, Gertrude, hon. mention 
Day, J.. hon. mention 

Newton, Katherine, hon. mention 


Michiana Regional, 2nd Annual, 
South Bend, Ind. 


Eisenbach, Dorothy, oil $100 lst prize 
Lee, Roy, oil $50 2nd prize 
Jankowski, Zygmund, oil $35 3rd prize 
Wilson, Norman B., oil hon. mention 
Radecki, Roman, w. c. $75 ist prize 
Eddy, Elizabeth, w. c. $50 2nd prize 
McBride, Lois, w. c. $25 3rd prize 
Eisenbach, Dorothy, w. c. hon. mention 
Hench, Stanley, graphics $15 list prize 
Jones, Carl, graphics $10 2nd prize 


New Orleans Art Assn., 50th Annual 


Lewis, John Chapman, ptg. $300 Ist prize 
Helmer, Robert, ptg. $100 2nd prize 

Turner, Janet, ptg. hon. mention 

Broussard, Jay R., ptg. hon. mention 

Grode, Shearly Mae, ptg. hon. mention 
McVicker, J. Jay, ptg. hon. mention 

Reed, Doel, ptg. hon. mention 

Sklar, Dorothy, ptg. hon. mention 

Weinberg, Louis, sculp. $250 ist prize 

Engle, Frank L., sculp. $75 2nd prize 
Struppeck, Jules, sculp. $200 spec. prize 
Kellogg, Philip Newton, sculp. hon. mention 
Scheler, Armin, sculp. hon. mention 
Williams, Charles T., sculp. hon. mention 
Kohler, Irvin I., w. c. $150 ist prize 
Casebier, Cecil] Lang, w. c. $75 2nd prize 
Donaldson, Joseph, Jr., w. c. $50 spec. prize 
Donnels, John, w. c. hon, mention 

Solomon, Syd, w. c. hon. mention 

Woodward, Annie, w. c. hon. mention 

Reed, Doel, print $50 ist prize & 100 spec. prize 
MeVicker, J. Jay, print $25 2nd prize 
Carter, John C., print hon. mention 

Katz, Hilda, print hon. mention 

Weidenaar, Reynold, print hon. mention 
Barranger, Miriam Garic, crafts $50 ist prize 
Kellogg, Philip Newton, crafts $25 2nd prize 
Flettrich, Leonard, $50 spec. prize 
Northwest Printmakers 23rd Annual, Seattle 
*Amero, Emilio, color lithograph 

*Bradford, Howard, serigraph 

*Jones, John Paul, intaglio 

*Lasansky, Mauricio, intaglio 


Norwich Art Association 8th Annual, 
Norwich, Conn. 
Urbinati, Frido 
Argyrakis, Sarantos 
Adams, George 

Wysocki, Matthew 

Ingle, Thomas Hughes 
Gualtieri, Marie 

Killam, Walt 
Gregoropoulos, John 
Sihvonen, Olavi 

Kelly, Winfield 

Arms, John Taylor 
Boronda, Beonne 
Eastman, Charlotte Fuller 
Brodeur, Clarence A. 
Mariani, Armedeo 

Roach, Hannah 
Scholfield, William 


ec. $25 


Penn. Academy of the Fine Arts 
Regional, Phila. 


Flory, Arthur, ptg. $100 

Esherick, Wharton, sculp. $100 
Barnett, William, ptg. $75 spec. prize 
Blackburn, Morris, ptg. $100 


Baum, Walter E., pte. 
Klein, Marcella, ptg. so” 
Karp, Leon, ptg. $50 


San Francisco Art Assn., 70th Annual 


Goldin, Leon, oil $300 

*Morton, Philip, sculp. $300 

Johnston, Ynez, temp. $250 

Park, David. oil $250 

Sears, Dick, fig. ptg. $100 

Reichman, Fredrick, oil $100 

Monroe, Keith, sculp. $100 

Varda, Jean, collage $100 

Kuhlman, Walter, oil $100 

Haley, John, sculp. $100 

Newman, Robert 8., oil $100 

Walter, Jerry, sculp. $100 

Green, Virginia, sculp. $100 
Cunningham, John, oil hon. mention 
Howard, Robert B., sculp. hon. mention 
Laisner, George Alois, oil hon. mention 
Rosenthal, Liesel, sculp. bon. mention 


Western New York Artists, 17th Annual, 
Buffalo 


Garver, Walter R., oil $200 
Burchfield, Charles E., w. c. $100 
Vullo, James, w. c. group $100 
Haberer, Robert, oil $50 

Hill, John, oil $50 

Raczka, Cpl. Hubert A., ptg. $50 
Blair, Robert N., w. c. $60 

Cook, Dolores MacFarlane, drwg. $50 
Burns, Don, drwg. $25 

Ehrich, William, E., sculp. $50 
Gratwick, William, sculp. $25 

Vass, J. Gene, print $25 

Guerr, Warren Kenneth, ceramic $50 
Newsome, Evelyn, ceramic $50 

Sklar, Arlene J., print $50 

Bond, Kener E., Jr., spec. photog. prize 


Jubilee Acquisitions Shown 


The Philadelphia Museum’s Diamond 
Jubilee acquisitions, ranging from paint- 
ings to goldsmithing and including such 
works as Rubens’ Prometheus Bound, 
are now on view at the museum. 

With objects from the 13th through 
20th centuries and from many countries, 
the show will be strong in French 17th 
through 20th century paintings. Among 
these are a Lorrain landscape, The 
Procession of the Ram by Louis and 
Mathieu Le Nain, Picasso’s Self Portrait 
of 1906, Braque’s Seated Bathers and 
works by Delacroix, Corot, Chagall and 
Léger. Bronzino’s Portrait of Francesco 
I de Medici as Orpheus will represent 
the Italian school. 

American paintings include two Eak- 
ins’ watercolors and works by Eugene 
Berman, Florine Stettheimer, Ben 
Shahn, George Ault and Karl Zerbe. 
There are also numerous examples of 
modern sculpture by such artists as 
Lipchitz, Despiau, Arp and Flannagan. 

These acquisitions are in addition to 
two special collections, those of Sam- 
uel H. Kress and of Louise and Walter 
Arensberg, also given to the museum 
in connection with its jubilee. 


Primitives at Milwaukee 


Two-hundred years of American 
Primitive Art will be shown at the 
Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, 
Wis., through March 25. 


Sponsored by the Institute’s collec- 
tor’s corner, the exhibition covers the 
years 1750 to the present. It begins 
with a mid-18th-century portrait, Miss 
Bourne, by an anonymous artist, and 
includes work by such contemporary 
artists as Grandma Moses, Horace Pip- 
pin and Wisconsin’s Mrs. Lynn Miller. 

The show is divided into such cate- 
gories as portraits, mourning scenes, 
genre scenes and romantic paintings. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 17] 
Male and Female 


Paintings representing various ab- 
stract concepts of the male and female 
figure indicate in this exhibition that 
the abstract artist can depict the hu- 
man being with as great a difference 
in expression as there exists between 
Rubens and Giotto. 

The female figure in Baziotes’ sensual 
Wall Shadow is a soft, large, opaque, 
curvilinear shape set against a sweet- 
ly colored abstract background and 
seeming to come toward the spectator 
like a heavy cloud. Gottlieb chooses 
not the sensual but uses ideographic 
symbols of parts of the body in Male 
and Female to tell a picture-story. And 


in The Idolatress Hofmann creates an — 


impassioned conflict in swiftly moving 
reds, greens and whites against a plain 
but bright yellow. 

The most extensive work in the show 
is Gorky’s The Liver is the Cock’s Comb 
in which a host of figures, suggested 
rather than defined, activate the canvas 
with the color and movement of a bal- 
let or Mardigras. (Kootz, to Mar. 26.) 

—M., C. 
Louis Harris 


There is a strong contrast between 
the recent out-of-doors and _ studio 
painting of Louis Harris. The studio 
painting, represented by a number of 
1950 examples in his recent show, is 
somewhat cubistic in style and tends 
toward the monochromatic. Painted 
primarily in 1949, the out-of-doors work 
is impressionistic in technique but with 
the shrill color of the fauves. 

Typical of his latest work is Girl in 
which the figure and the accented ver- 
ticals of the background trees are re- 
lated by an overall blending of golds, 
roses and browns accented by very 
pale colors. Illustrating another phase 
is Sisters, 1948, where pastel colors, 
painted flatly, create a surface move- 
ment. (Burliuk.)—M. C. 


Danish-British-American Abstract Artists 


Differing tendencies are evident in 
the abstract painting and sculpture of 
this tri-nation exhibition. 

Most unified stylistically is the work 
of the Danish group, sent by the Linien 
Society. The paintings—with those of 
Aagaard Andersen among the most suc- 
cessful—consist of variations of pre- 
cise geometric areas and lines that ex- 
cite not from balance of locked forms 
as in Mondrian’s work, but from dy- 
namic movement and interweaving of 
forms. 

The British work, selected by the 
British Council, tends toward cubism 
from the Cézanne-like painting of sev- 
eral artists to Ben Nicholson’s almost 
monochromatic use of overlapping 
planes and contradicting space. 

More varied is the American paint- 
ing which ranges from the geometric 
space-concept work of George L. K. 
Morris to the freely-executed expres- 
sionistic abstraction of Perle Fine. 

In general, sculpture trends follow 


_ those of paintings in each country. One 
of the show’s best pieces is Alcor by. 


the American Lassaw. 

Included in the exhibition, a 15th 
anniversary project of the American 
Abstract Artists, is a small memorial 


March 15, 1951 


ah 


showing of work by three deceased 
members: Piet Mondrian, Laszl6 Mo- 
holy-Nagy and R. D. Turnbull. (River- 
side, to Apr. 1.)—M.C. 


Present Day Artists’ League 

Among the paintings that stand out 
in the League of Present Day Artists’ 
show are works by Joshua Epstein and 
Sidnee Livingston. In Two Thieves Ep- 
stein achieves an almost musical qual- 
ity in the continuous line with which 
he defines the figures against a flat 
background. The small Livingston work, 
Gossip, is notable for its poetic use of 
rich color superimposed upon dark un- 
derpainting. 

The two sculptors represented are 
opposite in concept. Helmut G. Kall- 
weit’s simple cast lead abstractions are 
frontal and geometric; while Lily Ente’s 
stone work is fluid and draws the spec- 
tator’s eye around the form. (Burliuk, 
Mar. 19-31.)—M. C. 


Savo Radulovic 


The aftermath of violence is a fa- 
miliar sight to Savo Radulovic, Yugo- 
slavian-born artist who saw service in 
the ETO, and who returned to the Con- 
tinent on a Fulbright fellowship in 
1949. Most of the work in his first ma- 
jor New York show deals with what 
he has seen of destruction and misery. 
Directly or indirectly it treats of force, 
either as man uses it against man, or 
as man meets it in nature. Social 
themes dominate, but two or three of 
the paintings effectively treat force as 
an abstract concept. 

Semi-abstract, angularized and facet- 
ed like rock crystals, Radulovic’s paint- 
ings depict invading armies, pillagers 
and marauders driving forward or drag- 
ging along in rocky settings; an an- 
guished Widow; an Exodus of civilians 
fleeing before war; a one-legged Organ 
Grinder; a horse-drawn hearse travers- 
ing Piazza Navonna. Colors, like the 
forms which underscore the embitter- 
ment, are generally hard and intense. 
(Ganso, to Mar. 31.)—B. K. 


New York Society of Women Artists 


The seven pieces of sculpture in the 
New York Society of Women Artists’ 
recent show outweigh the 28 paintings 
in quality. 

Doris Caesar well expresses her title 
Ivory Tower in the use of an elongated, 
psychologically detatched female form 
separated from her surroundings by a 
thin line. The translucence of alabaster 
has aided Karmah Kallman in Grief 
where a head thrown back seems almost 
to melt into itself in unhappiness. Cleo 
Hartwig’s simple Young Rabbit shows 
a delight in the animal’s aliveness. 

Outstanding among the paintings is 
Memory of an Echo by Lillian Orloff. 
Here hectic imaginative forms, height- 
ened by strong reds and oranges, arise 
from a dark abstract background. (Lo- 
tos Club.)—M. C. 


Ernest Lothar 


Ernest Lothar, teacher at the Na- 
tional Arts School, Washington, D. C., 
brings into play the intuitive, the visual 
and the intellectual to translate into 
abstract forms the visual impact of 
everyday scenes. 

Lothar, whose painting of ten years 
ago was a combination of cubism and 
expressionism with some pre-Colum- 

[Continued on page 20] 
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of Africa 


JAY ROBINSON 


Through March 


MILCH GALLERIES 
55 East 57th Street, New York 22 


the from Mar. 19 


Imperial Poreelains 
of the 


Ming Dynasty 


thra March MATHIAS KOMOR 
Weekdays 10-6 38 East 51 St., N. Y. 
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First one-man show 







SARA 


PROVAN 


To March 31 


HACKER GALLERY 24 w. 5s 
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thru mar. 31 
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EUROPEAN 
EXPRESSIONISTS 


| March 21-April 21 
FEIGL GALLER 






601 Madison Ave. 
New York City 





CARNEGIE-LEGER GALLERIES 


MIGUEL OURVANTZOFE 


Watercolors of New York City 
To March 24 
232 EAST 58th STREET, N. Y. C. 


PL. 9- 232 EAST S8th STREET, N.Y. C. — PL. 9-2923 


anyEneenens ane oN 
" SPRING 195 
FERARGIL 


63 East 57th Street 


to April 14 to April 14. —~—~s“Flower Paintings Paintings 
BAUCHANT - BOMBOIS - FALCOU 
JANNOT - LETORD - VALTAT 
and others 
GEORGES de BRAUX ine. 
1718 Locust St. Philadelphia 


thru mar. 31 


GALLERIES 
42 W. 57 ST., N. Y. 





sculpture 


ARGEN 
S A R A | Sat habeas 


SHERMAN 


Mar. 19- Apr. 7 
ACA GALLERY « 63 £.57, N.Y. 











cn “ahh OY 
Through 
Mar. 31 


RECENT PAINTINGS & WOODCUTS 
the NEW GALLERY, 63 W. 44, N. Y. 


CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE 
Open April 1 Through November 30 


EULALIA EMETAZ 
La GALERIA ESCONDIDA 





TAOS & NEW MEXICO 
DAY Thru Mar. 31 


SCHNABEL 


RECENT SCULPTURE 


BETTY PARSONS 
GALLERY e 15 E. 57 ST., N.Y. C. 


Paintings 


LESTER POLAKOV 


Mar. 19 - Apr. 2 
VAN DIEMEN -LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES © 21 E. 57 St., N. Y. C. 
20 ; 


bian influence, now begins with his feel- 
ing toward things seen, and to express 
that feeling he creates forms that are 
entirely his own. Through bursts of red, 
vaporous pink-grey areas and vigorous- 
ly bending shapes of red and black, The 
Iron Flower captures the forceful visual 
poetry that results from the mundane 
activity of steel smelting. 

A more delicate poetic expression is 
achieved in Aerial Movement where 
Lothar combines atmosphere, glimpses 
of landscape seen from above, and lines 
that suggest the movement of an air- 
plane into a pink, grey and violet ab- 
stract composition. (Bodley, to Mar. 24.) 

—M. C. 


Helen Wilson 

Developed by the artist, the ma- 
terial for the abstract sculpture in 
Helen Wilson’s first solo show, is a 
mixture of chemical compounds with 
various metallic and vegetable ele- 
ments. Malleable at first, it is built 
up on an armature, then worked with 
cutting tools when hardened. Finished 
surfaces are variously colored and 
patinaed; they are emery textured, 
sparkly, sometimes crusted. 

Miss Wilson’s idiom is modern. In 
her designs, space is a working ele- 
ment, playing about forms that are 
snakey, wiggly, involved as the Hel- 
lenistic Laocoén. Other solider pieces 
have a fluttery movement, a poise and 
balance suggesting butterflies in flight. 

Means and materials are new here, 
but age-old universal concepts are em- 
bodied in the work. Life, for the artist, 
is basically motion or vibration in in- 
ter-relations. Thus, in simple rhythmic 
terms her work—in her words—treats 
“aggression and strife or acceptance 
and union . . . the springing or flower- 
ing of new life—first conceived in the 
mother-circle, the matrix, the womb; 
also ... the up growing” of organic 
life. (Argent, to Mar. 31.)—B. K. 


Louise Kruger 


An excellent understanding of her 
medium, plus an ability to combine the 
decorative with feeling that is almost 
expressionistic, enables Louise Kruger 
to make a definite and complete state- 
ment in almost every one of the wood- 
cuts in her first one-man exhibition. 

Most of the woodcuts are large— 
some of them the size of large oil 
paintings. Even in the smaller works, 
as in Girl Reading, she has worked 
chiefly with strong and positive lines 
and a sensitivity for the organization 
of lights and darks and patterned and 
plain areas. Many of them also express 
a specific emotion, as Sunday Gather- 
ing, where the gloominess of a Sunday 
afternoon is emphasized by a lonely 
and frustrated youngster who is left 
out of an adult conversation and stands 
apart from a family group. 

Color is used both with strong em- 
phasis and subtlety. In Masquerade 
bright faces add to the unreal effect of 
the work; and in Man on Island greens 
and ochers are decorative and delicate. 
(Artists’, to Mar. 29.)—M. C. 


Lester Polakov 
While designing “settings, costumes 
and lighting for the Broadway produc- 
tion “Member of the Wedding,” Lester 
Polakov found time to paint portraits of 
the cast. These incisively state the char- 
acter of the sitter both in faces and 


posture of the bodies and also in the 
backgrounds. 

One of the most imaginative portraits 
is that of Brandon de Wilde, in which 
the youngster is on a swing, high in a 
blue sky and surrounded by many bal- 
loons. The brooding Julie Harris has a 
darkened Manhattan as her setting; and 
Phyllis Love is seated on a high table 
amid light clouds. 

The show also includes pastel and 
tempera scene designs*in which it is 
evident that the stage as a whole has 
been taken into consideration; freely 
drawn figure studies; and strong char- 
acter sketches for “Crime and Punish- 
ment.” (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, Mar. 
19-Apr. 2.)—M. C. 


Day Schnabel 


Mass, bulk, volume—these are’ words 
which Day Schnabel’s four years’ worth 
of non-objective sculpture bring to mind. 

Her achievements are not to be 
measured only in terms of proportion. 
Subtleties usually associated with small- 
scale work are apparent in the biggest 
of the solid, simple sculptures of in- 
terrelated volumes. 

In this ambitious 18-piece exhibition, 
there are items which stretch a sim- 
ple point such as the pebble-shaped 
pepper-and-salt surfaced Pebble which 
leaves more to nature than to art. But 
the jumbo pieces make amends, Maze 
—a- concrete composition in three un- 
dulant, rough-textured parts, each suc- 
cessive row tipping slightly further 
backwards so that the last almost de- 
fies the laws of gravity—is set in a 
pebble bed on top of a platform. Plastic 
Image is a wall-size naked sugar pine 
freize, all hand-carved from two solid 
slabs of wood. Its sweeping, rhythmic 
composition is crisply cut on several 
planes. Space itself plays a part via 
slope-walled apertures, pierced through 
the wood and showing the wall behind. 

Both of these pieces are masterfully 
executed. Neither can be seen to best 
advantage in a gallery. As landscape 
sculpture, Maze would defer to nature 
without ever yielding; and as building 
décor, Plastic Image is perhaps stark 
and bare, but certainly in keeping with 
today’s architecture. (Parsons, to Mar. 
31.)—B. K. 


Day SCHNABEL: Tower. Parsons 
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BarseE MILweER: Girl in Red. Ferargil 


Spring Watercolors 


An exhibition of watercolors—“Spring 
1951”—includes a wide range of suc- 
cessful handlings of this medium. Ches- 
ter Tingler’s Over the Everglades is 
filled with a dynamic clash of imping- 
ing planes of light and color. Sea Gulls 
by Alfred Levitt, with its cluster of 
birds merely represented by black out- 
lines, still conveys a vivid impression 
of their forms and avian gestures. Oil 
Factory by Morton Grossman shows 
black derricks rising above roofs that 
cast a reflected radiance through the 
pervasive darkness of the scene. George 
Constant’s Petunias arranges its exag- 
gerated forms in delicate hues in flat, 
decorative pattern. 

Barse Miller’s figure piece is a semi- 
abstract design of colorful planes. John 
Lavalle’s evocation of an exotic scene 
in brilliant light and color; Robert 
Lee’s figure painting, balanced skill- 
fully between abstraction and objec- 
tivity in a compelling color pattern; 
and Alexander Bower’s coastal scene, 
vibrant with movement are other com- 
mendable papers. 

Dean Fausett’s After the Storm con- 
veys a palpable sense of moisture 
through its darkened scene, still lying 
under an ominous cloud. John Pike’s 
Storm in Jamaica, a dramatic scene; 
John Groth’s circle of little figures un- 
der the trees of a park; Marion Ter- 
ty’s handsome Siamese cats; Amy 
Jones’ ably-designed landscape, are 
other admirable paintings. (Ferargil, 
to Mar. 26.)—M. B. 


Group at Roko 


Several comparatively unknown art- 
ists whose work is worth watching are 
introduced in this group exhibition of 
contemporary American paintings. 
Among them are Eli Friedensohn whose 
well-composed cubistic Still-Life is no- 
table for its textural quality and subtle 
color harmony, and Charles Oscar whose 
monotone abstraction Landscape is an 
almost scale-like balancing of delicate 
geometric forms. 

Balance is also the important ele- 
ment in Bell Tower by Janet Marren, 
whose work has been shown at the gal- 
lery previously. Here bells, windows 
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and the colors of the tower itself are 
arranged to give somewhat the effect 
of one musical note. (Roko, to Mar. 30.) 
—M. C. 


Sara Provan 


Sara Provan, New, York housewife 
and mother of two, is only now mak- 
ing her New York solo debut, though 
her semi-abstract still-life took one of 
the two honorable mentions in the 
Metropolitan Museum’s recent nation- 
wide show. The paintings which formal- 
ly introduce her are chiefly still-lifes— 
five years’ worth—similar to, though 
smaller than, her prizewinner. 

Judging by her clean-looking work, 
her tidily arranged patterns, Mrs. Pro- 
van must keep an immaculate menage. 
What she sees—and sometimes what 
she feels—is simplified into flat pat- 
terns which are now more suggestive 
of an actual object, now less so. Colors 
are tasteful and are used in harmoni- 
ous if limited combinations. 

Through strictly an indoor painter, 
Mrs. Provan like outdoors hues—earthly 
browns, reds and terracottas, olive 
green, and stone colors which range 
from a reticent slate to a piercing lapis 
lazuli. Texture, regretably dropped in 
more recent paintings, is an effective 
element in an earlier composition — 
woolly in appearance, yellowish in cast 
—which has the quality of oil-drenched 
parchment. 

A few of the compositions here are 
on the fussy side; but most of the still- 
lifes are quiet, simple, and compactly 
assembled, and several of the most 
gracious non-objective items recall the 
work of Arthur Dove. (Hacker, to Mar. 
31.)—B. K. 


Modern French Paintings 


A group of French paintings, now 
shown here for the first time, form an 
exhibition in which famous names are 
represented by excellent examples of 
their works. Rouault, one of the stars 
of the occasion, contributes a long 
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roster of paintings and watercolors. Le 
Christ Espagnol, with thorn crowned 
head and tortured face, expresses the 
almost macabre passion that is found 
in early Spanish religious paintings. 
His little canvas, Christ et Disciple, the 
small figures of the foreground set 
against a depth of mysterious landscape, 
is imbued with the tender poignancy of 
many of his religious themes. 

Modigliani is illustrated by a wide 
range of subjects and mediums. His 
painting Nu Accroupi, in all-over notes 
of pale blue, is sculpturally modeled, 
the figure made to conform to the pic- 
ture area with no sense of distortion. 
An early Utrillo, Moulin &@ Montmartre, 
shows a narrow, dim street, hemmed in 
by crumbling old houses, but with no 
glimpse of his favored Sacré Coeur. 
Primitives are well represented. Jean 
Eve’s Eglise de Bievre, walls smothered 
by vines and white buildings rising out 
of rich foliage, is engaging. Le Marché 
au Puces, by Louis Vivin is an animated 
scene, its vendors and visitors scattered 
about in staccato accents. An early, 
rather dark Rousseau, L’ Usine, is the 
essence of romantic expression. 

Other interesting works in this French 
group show include paintings by Braque 
Picasso, Vlaminck, Léger and Matisse. 
(Perls, to Mar. 24.)—M. B. 


Seong Moy 


Recurrent swooping rhythms sugges- 
tive of pagoda roofs, and the exoticism 
of such titles as The King Visits’ his 
Paramour or Ts’ao Ts’ao lend an in- 
tangible Chinese flavor to a new group 
of paintings and woodcuts by Seong 
Moy. But despite its Oriental intima- 
tions, Moy’s third solo show in New 
York is unmistakably Occidental in 
spirit. 

Having studied with Cameron Booth, 
Hans Hofmann, Vytlacil and Hayter, 
Moy paints with dash and verve. But 
his vigor is his own, and today he is 
painting with greater assurance, and 

[Continued on page 22] 
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more feeling for the subtleties of color 
and the intricacies of design. 

Moy’s abstractions are full of swoop- 
ping, plunging lines and poised forms 
which are several times removed from 
nature. His designs sweep the entire 
canvas, piling up a series of staccato 
rhythms in the process. Shapes are 
chopped up, lopped off, suggesting that 
the background has been painted ever 
the rest of the canvas. 

With these impetuous means, Moy 
creates a mood of elation and excite- 
ment which he underscores by profli- 
gately strewing about passages of bril- 
liant color and froth-white. Moy is 
often as giddy as a loop-de-loop, but his 
joie de vivre is contagious. (New Gal- 
lery, to Mar. 31.)—B. K. 


Carl Pickhardt 


Figure drawings by Carl Pickhardt 
are carried out in different mediums 
that seem appropriate to their subjects. 
Graceful feminine heads in pencil re- 
semble silverpoints in their delicacy. 
In Annunciation, done in india ink, the 
vehemence of the beating wings, almost 
enclosing the standing figure, is em- 
phasized by the vigor of the slashing 
lines. Studies for a painting, The Bap- 
tism of Jesus, executed in pale washes, 
possess mystical undertones. 

In the Trapeze Artist, the performer, 
suspended in an arc of movement above 
dizzying depths, is further amplified by 
studies at the side of his clenched hands 
on the swing’s bar. A number of mascu- 
line figures, such as The Bartender or 
Man in Stocking Cap, convey a remark- 
able sense of mass and weight, if not 
of mental power. The Bridge Player is 
the kingpin of the collection. It shows 
a woman seated almost back to the 
viewer. Straggly bobbed hair, short 
thick neck, heavy arms, and a face that 
combines greed with stupidity make a 
cruel evocation, but not, one fears, a 
caricature. (Seligman, to Mar. 31.) 

—M. B. 


Gray, Koller, Meade & Bortnowski 


Four artists are making their debuts 
in a joint exhibition. Beta Gray’s Blue 
Study shows a seated figure built up 
of overlapping planes, this austerity re- 
lieved by a window’s light causing live- 
ly contrasts of color and textures. Cellar 
No. 2 successfully combines the realism 
of the cellar’s equipment with the for- 
malized figure of a boy, working at a 


carpenter’s bench. Her Harlem Market, 
in which a woman with her shopping 
bag emerges from the market’s profu- 
sion, is admirably realized. 

Hans Kédller’s Self-Portrait, a figure 
standing with palette and brushes, the 
head neatly biseated by shadow, is more 
ambitious, but less appealing than his 
two still-lifes Morning and Breakfast. 
In both of these canvases there are ex- 
cellent arrangements of shapes and 
forms held to sound design. However, 
one wishes that the convention of tables 
and fruit dishes defying the laws of 
gravity could now be abandoned after 
its long service. 

Jim Meade’s Hallway No. 2 is one of 
the outstanding canvases, its patterning 
of interior forms and linear outlines 
carried out in clear, pure color, its 
stairway illuminated by a streaming 
radiance, His Boats on Beach—sharp 
red and green forms pleasingly related 
on a recession of red sands with the 
verticals of standing oars and rectangles 
of crates—is thoroughly commendable. 

Christopher Bortnowski’s Don Quixote, 
the “knight of the rueful countenance” 
and his Rosinante are enveloped ap- 
propriately enough in a _ mysterious 
gloom. His other canvases are almost 
too tenuous to suggest form. (Creative, 
Mar. 19-31.)—M. B. 


Charles Demuth 

An exhibition of Charles Demuth’s 
watercolor drawings, principally still- 
lifes, renews one’s amazement at his 
magical skill. He confirms the adage 
that to be precise is to be elegant, for 
the marked elegance of his still-lifes 
results largely from a precision of defi- 
nition of flower and leaf that gives 
them their exact character. Yet this 
precision conveys no arid botanical sug- 
gestion, but a sense of life and growth. 

On many of these papers, the pencil 
lines of the design may be seen—an 
outline which the artist has overlaid 
with a series of washes, enhanced by 
blottings and wipings securing rich 
textural substance. 

The influence of cubism, with which 
Demuth came into contact on a visit to 
Paris, is reflected in the drawing, Archi- 
tecture, that is reminiscent of his oil, 
My Egypt and of his Backdrop of East 
Lynn. In nothing is his fastidious, aris- 
tocratic temperament more clearly 
realized than in his personal interpre- 
tation of cubism. Avoiding the dark, 
sullen tones and heavy forms that char- 
acterized cubism at that time, he em- 
ployed an exquisitely modulated range 
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of clear, pale hues. These delicate color 
patterns are often sharply and unex- 
pectedly cut by areas of gleaming black. 
The skillful interpenetration of planes 
and acuity of angles in his formalized, 
geometrical designs are usually en- 
hanced by a diffusion of soft radiance. 
(Durlacher, to March 24.)—M. B. 


Joseph Gualtieri 

Now making his solo debut in New 
York, Joseph Gualtieri, an Illinois ab- 
stractionist who teaches at the Norwich, 
Conn., Art School, has already won 
kudos in a number of major national 
and regional shows. 

Not so overwhelming as gracious and 
tasteful, his paintings make the most 
of relationships between two - dimen- 
sional planes, rectangles, triangles and 
rhombuses. Forms are flat and simple, 
cut crisply, but they gain life and in- 
terest from delicate and harmonious 
colors and from rasping, scumbled paint 
texture. Sometimes, too, a pale back- 
ground serves as a foil for a note of 
“pure” color—a claret, a gaudy ver- 
milion, or a shrill citron. 

A city painter, Gualtieri takes most 
of his cues from a Hot Dog Stand, a 
City Pattern, or a City Block. Even his 
non-objective paintings suggest plane 
relationships between skyscrapers, store 
fronts and fragments of signs or bill- 
boards bearing a partial message — 
“testi,” “entra,” “hot dog.” When the 
geometric discipline is relaxed, a Picas- 
soid head crops up, arrows indicate op- 
posite directions, a spiral whirls. But 
Gualtieri is at his best when he works 
with stricter geometry and mute, limit- 
ed colors. (Contemporary Arts, to Mar. 
30.)—B. K. 

John Lear 


A sense of being lost that is akin to 
the probable feeling of a survivor in a 
world destroyed fills the work of John 
Lear, Philadelphia art teacher, He uses 
the infinite space and technical per- 
fection of such surrealists as Dali and 
Tanguy. 

But instead of objects out of place, 
the paintings in his recent show de- 
picted ruined buildings and broken ma- 
chinery. Lear’s world is populated by 
handsome but dejected men and women 
who—like Classical gods and goddesses 
who have lost their power—are resigned 
to aimless labor in a setting that no 
longer has any meaning. Typical is 
Anno Domini in which a disinterested 
man pulls a piece of broken sculpture 
toward a crumbling building. (Hugo.) 

—M.C. 
Francis Colburn 


A rather curious combination of 
North and South, of semi-abstraction 
and surrealism, of obectivity and sen- 
timentality is seen in a group of land- 
scapes by Francis Colburn, resident 
artist at the University of Vermont. 
Colburn handles paint deftly. At times 
he rearranges nature into formalized 
rock and timber landscapes. Planes 
are broken sharply and arbitrarily so 
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that fragments of the picture appear 
to be encased in huge blocks of ice. 
Big evergreens—blue spruces, umbrage- 
ous hemlocks, and fresh green pines— 
and chiseled or stratified rocks pro- 
vide both subjects and sunless-forest 
colors for these paintings. 

Colburn also paints nostalgic trompe- 
loeils, weaving a dream patchwork out 
of old Civil War daguerretypes, frag- 
ments of antique sculpture, sections of 
ruined brick walls, and lengths of flying 
drapery. These ensembles suggest the 
romanticism of Hubert Robert, Salva- 
tor Rosa and other late Baroque art- 
ists, yet they are executed in a per- 
sonal idiom, one that smacks more of 
today than of yesterday. (Macbeth, to 
Mar. 31.)—B. K. 


Fritzie Abadi 


Paintings by Fritzie Abadi are ably 
brushed in richness of color. The can- 
vases, principally semi-abstractions, pos- 
sess an objective nucleus for hand- 
some intricacies of detail. White Bird, 
perched on bare twigs, is set effectively 
against notes of red and green. Night 
and Midnight is a fantasy, its two fig- 
ures displaying a differing degree of 
light and darkness on their faces. An 
imaginative conception, well sustained 
in design and color. pattern, is Night 
Scene in which forms emerge from 
glowing lights and deep shadows. 

In contrast to these abstract paint- 
ings, Bouquet is realistic. It shows a 
curving, solid white vase on a blue 
background of great resonance. Its 
flowers are given careful definition of 
form and textural richness. (Copain, to 
Mar. 31.)—M. B. 


Winners of Lowe Awards 


A group of recent paintings, by art- 
ists previously winning Emily Lowe 
Awards, includes a wide diversity of 
expression. Outstanding is Edward Giob- 
bi’s Market, in which figures are thrown 
into relief by tier on tier of fusing bril- 
liance of flowers. In Henry Liedholz’ 
Flower Vendors, the figures are almost 
embowered in the opulence of their 
wares —even a patient, white horse 
draws a colorful burden, Mannes Lich- 
enberg’s Doorways, though precisely 
defined, suggest a romantic aura on 
their interiors. 

Richard Bove’s Winter Light, is a 
skillful arrangement of vases and flow- 
ers on glass shelves at a window, the 
dusky pallor of a winter’s day shot 
through by unexpected gleams of light. 
His Bouquet is a burst of heavily pig- 
mented, vermilion flowers in an oval 
framing of stem and leaf. Leslie Flie- 
gel’s Mellow Clown is an unusual and 
able conception. The figure in a vol- 
uminous, red robe without the conven- 
tional cap, is seated at a dressing table, 
its elaborate paraphernalia and the fig- 
ure silhouetted sharply by a radiance of 
background light. His Brooklyn Has a 
Tree, in a downward looking view, 
shows not one tree, but a number in a 
patterning of triangular, white blos- 
soms in the yard below with a rising 
backdrop of tenements and lines of 
clothes. 

Other artists contributing excellent 
canvases are: John Repeteaux, T. 
Wynne Perpener, Rosabelle Marsh, Wil- 
liam Paul Jenkins, Malcolm Preston, 
Si Lewenk. (Eggleston, to Mar. 26.) 

—M. B. 
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Clara Klinghoffer 


An incisive statement of the charac- 
ter of her subject distinguishes both 
the oil and chalk portraits in Clara 
Klinghoffer’s first one-man New York 
exhibition since 1941. Miss Klinghoffer, 
who teaches extension courses at City 
College of New York and whose first 
solo show was held in London when 
she was 19, adds to this characteriza- 
tion a technical ability that enlivens 
her work in both mediums. 


Her oil portraits, some in the ruddy 
colors of the expressionists and others 
going back to the Old Masters for their 
dark and pearly contrasts, all bring 
out the basic human quality of the peo- 
ple she paints. 


Both the characterization and the un- 
derstanding of technique are also evi- 
dent in Miss Klinghoffer’s landscapes. 
The impressionistic understanding of 
light is used in the delicate Apple 
Orchard, while a bolder expression is 
achieved in the bright blue Boats at 
Wickford. (New School.)—M. C. 


Rolf Nesch 


Rolf Nesch’s recent graphic work re- 
tains much of the influence of the Nor- 
wegian expressionist, Edvard Munch, 
in its freedom from naturalism, and 
its delicate balance between the spheres 
of the conscious and the unconscious. 
But Nesch has gone far beyond Munch 
in his mastery of mediums and in his 
versatility of design. During his resi- 
dence in Nazi-occupied Norway, un- 
able to obtain many requisites for his 
work, he resorted to building up pic- 
tures with the flotsam and jetsam 
available. 

His adaptation of such means to a 
powerful expression is illustrated by 
Two Women. On a mosaic background, 
formed of bits of marble from a ruined 
building, the forms of the women are 
placed, the tight curls of their hair 
made from wire netting, a bunch of 
roses on a gown made from a still 
finer netting. Fishing Fleet is another 
proof of his inventive genius. It shows 
boats with curling sails, constructed of 
odd bits of scrap metal, standing out 
boldly from the picture area. 


Among the metal graphic works in 
black and white, Snow Landscape with 
Pine Trees makes especial impression 
in its strong simplification and ex- 
quisite rendering of textures. The 
graphics in color include a _ tripytch, 
God the Father, predominantly in 
blues, which represents deity upholding 
the world in an amorphous cosmos of 
animal and plant forms that appear to 
be evolving from chaos. Alster Bridge, 
a monochrome of gray, its linear pat- 
tern relieved by white figures, reveals 
the artist’s ability to omit superfluous 
detail. (Kleemann, to Mar. 31.)—M. B. 


Miguel Ourvantzoff 

The visitor’s impressions of New 
York—its patterns of bridges and sky, 
quaint roof shapes, stairways and rail- 
ings—are expressed in the watercolors 
of Miguel Ourvantzoff. 

Coming to New York recently from 
South America where he was known 
for his murals and scenes of American 
life, the Russian-born artist picks out 
the characteristic elements of the non- 
tourist aspects of the city and handles 
these with particular emphasis on the 
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ART BOOKS 


Archaic Greek Marbles 


“Archaic Marble Sculpture from the 
Acropolis,” a Photographic Catalogue 
by Humfry Payne and Gerard Mack- 
worth-Young. New York: William Mor- 
row & Co. $15. 


While intended primarily as an 
archeological publication, the photo- 
graphic catalogue of archaic marble 
sculpture of the Acropolis by Payne 
and Mackworth-Young has much wider 
interest. It should be of particular 
value to a sculptor or student of sculp- 
ture who seeks a closer knowledge of 
the formal purity of that early and 
least sophisticated Greek period. 


Originally published in England in 
1936, the first edition was put out of 
print by a bomb which also destroyed 
all of the photographic negatives. How- 
ever, the engravings survived and this 
second edition was issued. The late 
Humfry Payne, whose learned com- 
mentary on the photographs forms the 
text, and his collaborator, Gerard 
Mackworth-Young, were successive di- 
rectors of the British School at Athens 
for some years. 

Of primary interest to the general 
reader are the 470 excellent black and 
white photographs of the famed “Acrop- 
olis Maidens” and other archaic statu- 
ary uncovered from the debris on the 
Acropolis some 60 years ago now housed 
in the Acropolis Museum. Much of the 
sculpture has previously appeared only 
in the most technical publications; 
other pieces are published in this book 
for the first time. During the period 
covered, from the early part of the 
sixth century B.C. to the dawn of the 
age of Phidias, Greek sculpture lacked 
perhaps characterization, subtlety and 
anatomical accuracy, but not anima- 
tion, and, as this group of photographs 
show, it was never dull even within its 
restricted stylization.—P. B. 


and the Brandt-Dike School. 


Lintott Dies 


EDWARD BARNARD LINTOTT, well known 
painter and husband of Marie Sterner 
Lintott who is prominent in 57th Street 
art gallery circles, died March 12 at 
the home of a friend he was visiting 
in Lynbrook, Long Island. He was 75. 

Known equally well for his flower 
pictures and ballet studies as for his 
portraits, Lintott also served in vari- 
ous diplomatic posts with the British 
government. Born in London, he stud- 
ied art in Paris at the Julian and 
Beaux Arts schools. During World War 
I he was secretary to the British Am- 
bassador in Moscow and during World 
War II he was acting librarian of the 
Royal Academy in London. He had also 
served as art advisor to the London 
Times and for a while served as art 
critic to its women’s supplement. Dur- 
ing most of the past 20 years, however, 
he had lived in America. 

He is survived by his wife and a 
daughter Marjorie Phylis Lintott. 


Books Received 


CEZANNE ET L’EXPRESSION DE L’ESPACE, 
by Liliane Guerry. (Paris: Flam- 
marion; Bibliothéque D’Esthétique, 
550 fr.). An illustrated, paper-bound 
study of Cézanne’s researches into the 
problem of pictorial space. 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE ABSOLUTE, by An- 
dré Malraux and translated from the 
French by Stuart Gilbert. (New York: 
Pantheon Books, Inc., published for 
Bollingen Foundation, Inc.). Vol, III 
of Malraux’ “Psychology of Art,’ and 
as the first volumes, excellently illus- 
trated. 


WATERCOLOR TECHNIQUE, by Rex Brandt 
(Corona del Mar, Calif.: The Brandt- 
Dike School, $3.75). A handbook for 
the student-painter covering materi- 
als, techniques and presentation of 
watercolor painting as taught by the 
author at Chouinard Art Institute 
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man of the Pyramid Club’s ambitious 
Art Committee, George Redling, Edith 
Fetherston, Edythe Ferris and Razel 
Kapustin. 

The American Color Print Society’s 
18th Annual at the Print Club this year 
achieves stature as a major national in 
its field, having risen from last year’s 
total of 89 jury submissions to 260 this 
year, with 71 prints accepted. Due to 
the amazing popularity of the color 
print today there is a fertile field from 
which to draw. Nothing, however, could 
be more revelatory of the radical change 
that has overtaken the mental and emo- 
tional approach to color and subject 
matter than the isolated presence in the 
midst of a vivid, often raucous and 
voleanic company, of a sensitive, quiet 
little boat on a mountain-locked lake 
print by veteran John Taylor Arms. 
Although direct copying of Picasso, 
Braque, Matisse et al is less evident, 
trends rather than personalities pre- 
dominate. 

On the honor list, representative both 
of the creative vigor and geographic 
range of the show, are Howard Brad- 
ford (Los Angeles), recipient of the $50 
Klein Prize; Warrington Colescott 
(Wis.) awarded the $25 Tonner Prize 
for a brilliant abstraction; and Eleanor 
Coen (Chicago), who claims the $25 
Wood Prize. Mentions went to Riette 
Mueller (Wyo.), Gabor Peterdi (Conn.), 
Milton Goldstein (N. Y.); while the 1951 
Presentation Print is by Abraham 
Hankins. 

Drawings, lithographs and small 
sculpture by Maillol occupy the Cole- 
man Galleries. . . . Religious paintings 
in the East Indian manner by an East 
Indian native painter, Angela Trindade, 
are at the McClees Galleries. . . . Fresh, 
colorful Mexican sketches by Morton 
Birkin at Dubin Galleries... . A spring 
art “Flower Show” of contemporary 
French still-life at the Georges de Braux 
Gallery. 


Auction Calendar 


March 22 at 10:15 A.M. and 1:45 P.M., and 
March 24 at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
English and other furniture, paintings, silver, 
decorations. From various private owners in- 
cluding Mrs. Ogden Reid, James G. Hardy, et al. 
Among the paintings included are examples by 





Raeburn, Romney, Hoppner, Gainsborough, Wil- 
liam Joy, Zurbaran, Vivarini and artists of the 
British school; a genre piece by E. A. Abbey; 
works by other artists; Georgian silver, Chi- 
nese porcelains; and other objects. Exhibition 
from March 17. (No sales’on Good Friday.) 


March 28 & 29 at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Chinese porcelain, pottery and _ jades. 
Property of Mrs. Howard Back, collection of 
Emanuel Gran, et al. Early dynastic pottery 
and porcelains featuring T’ang terra cottas; 
Sung specimens; Sung Honan celadons; Ming 
and early Ch’ing porcelains; ceremonial bronzes 
of Shang and Chou periods; Chinese and Japa- 
nese ivories; Japanese 17th-19th century tsuba 
and other metallic objects; and Japanese prints. 
Exhibition from March 24. 


March 30 & 31 at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. British and French paintings including 
Gainsborough’s Mushroom Girl; sculptures by 
Pajou & Houdon; tapestries; rugs; porcelains; 
prints; silver and table glass. Properties of 
Samuel G. Archibald, Mrs. H. P. Davison. and 
other owners. Exhibition from March 24. 


April 5 at 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Gothic 
& Renaissance furniture; paintings; Venetian 
glass; Persian antiquities; etc. Property of Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Veit, et al. Italian furniture 
includes cassoni. Persian pottery mainly of 
XIII century; early Italian works by Di Narda, 
Cima da Conegliano, Bassano, Albani, Del Sarto, 
et al. Dutch examples by Vreel, Wouwerman, 

Seghers, Van Orley and others. Exhibition from 

March 31. 
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JEAN Houpon: Jean Jacques Rousseau 


Coming Auction 


PROMINENT British portraitists of the 
18th century will come before the 
hammer at Parke-Bernet Galleries this 
month in a sale scheduled for the last 
two days of the month. French furni- 
ture of the Louis XV and XVI periods 
will feature the first part of the sale 
on March 30. The second part, on March 
31, will see the dispersal of most of 
the paintings, drawings and prints. In 
addition to the British works will be 
French paintings and statuary, and 
Dresden porcelain. All objects will be 
on public exhibition at the gallery from 
March 24. 

Thomas Gainsborough’s Haymaker 
and Sleeping Girl (The Mushroom Girl), 
a rustic scene of sleeping girl and 
young farmer boy, was given by the 
artist to his nephew and pupil, Gains- 
borough Dupont, and comes from Du- 
pont’s family to the present sale via 
the latter’s descendents, and W. E. 
Alexander, and E. M. Hodgkins of Paris. 

Also included are: a Beechey por- 
trait of Queen Charlotte of England; 
Hoppner’s Miss Stamper; Romney’s 
Ralph Willett, Esq.; and another Gains- 
borough, Landscape with Figures. 

From the French school are two por- 
trait busts, one a marble of Du Barry 
by Augustin Pajou; a terra cotta of 
the formidable Jean Jacques Rousseau 
by Houdon; and a marble bust by the 
same artist of the Marquise De Sorcy- 
Thelusson. A Vigee-Lebrun state por- 
trait of Marie Antoinette and a half- 
length portrait of Mlle. Salle, attributed 
to Francois Boucher and his atelier 
are among the other outstanding items 
in this sale of the courtly art of times 
past. 


Ceramicists and Inspirations 


“Nature Forms in Art—Where the 
Artist Gets His Idea” is the theme of 
the 58th annual exhibition of the New 
York Society of Ceramic Arts, on view 
to April 3 at the Museum of Natural 
History. The show includes ceramic 
Sculpture and pottery, together with ex- 
amples from the museum’s own collec- 
tions of forms in nature which inspired 
the pieces. A program of special events 
has been scheduled for the duration of 
the show including numerous lectures 
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Paris and Montreal -+ Sold by Their Order 
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MRS H. P. DAVISON AND OTHERS 
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Rare XVIII century engravings in colors and 
other prints «» Table silver, porcelain and glass 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
ON EXHIBITION FROM MARCH 24 


Public eile So April 5 al 1:45 p-m. 


GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE ART 
EARLY ITALIAN AND DUTCH PAINTINGS 
FURNITURE + PERSIAN AND APULIAN POTTERY 
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INDIAN SILVER AND BRONZE STATUETTES 


Property of MR & MRS RUSSELL C. VEIT 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 


ON EXHIBITION FROM MARCH 31 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 


Rubens and the Moderns 

Our Editor ends his review of the 
important Rubens exhibition at Wild- 
enstein’s (March ist issue) with these 
words: “In its broad sense of design, 
the exhibit contrasts profoundly with 
the tight, careful geometry that re- 
stricts much of the contemporary paint- 
ing seen in New York’s other one-man 
shows.” 

Since in this country, fortunately, 
one can still agree or disagree with 
Presidents and editors without being 
liquidated, it seems well worth while 
to consider the thought behind these 
words rather carefully. That thought 
invites research and some profound 
pondering. What are the differences 
between Rubens and those artists who 
have established the broad character of 
the 20th-century modern movement? 

Have the leader-moderns added any- 
thing of value to the old master tra- 
dition? Can they hold their own with 
these great men and, if so, on what 
grounds? Or did Europe, in its renais- 
sance, produce the supreme masters 
which our renaissance can only vener- 
ate and hope (futilely at present) to 
equal in some remote future? Since 
Mr. Bird’s theme limits the matter to 
design and Rubens, let us hold the 
inquiry for the moment within these 
limits. 

A careful study of the Rubens paint- 
ings, long enough to penetrate be- 
neath their technical mastery and many 
charms, reveals, to this critic, the fol- 
lowing: 

In functional design—the ordering of 
all the parts in deep space—Rubens 
wins about all the honors we know 
enough to award. Renoir runs him a 
close second, of course, and we have in 
this country our fair share of modern 
masters of three-dimensional form de- 
sign. But, since appraisals here be- 
come highly complex, we can well al- 
low Rubens, for the time being, to 
wear the wreath his paintings so emi- 
nently earn on this point. Certainly his 
design is never “tight and careful 
geometry.” (Nor, of course, are many 
modern designs.) 

In some paintings, especially the 
large figure compositions, technical vir- 
tuosity in portraying surface truth of 
form and skin color has got out of 
hand; it goes so far it loses control of 
color relationships, of that interweav- 
ing of color-space which acknowledges 
the picture surface at the same time 
it portrays forms in deep space; the 
moderns (who understand it) call this 
the plastique of painting. This loss of 
control is startlingly evident in many 
of the painted eyes, which are so over- 
brilliant in their dark color’ that they 
jump out in front of the picture sur- 
face. To the modern who know their 
plastiques — Picasso, Matisse, Carl 
Hofer, Modigliani, Braque and many 
Americans—this error is unthinkable. 
Rubens does not always so offend. 
And those works in which he ap- 
proaches monochromatic color, thus 
abandoning the obvious reality, are 
more obviously unified. But even in 
these, “plastic” painting is not realized. 
Design is functional rather than both 
that and plastic. 


There is one penalty which extreme 
technical mastery inflicts on its de- 
votees, including Rubens, almost auto- 
matically; it pushes them toward the 
specific rather than the universal sub- 
ject. Never does Rubens even ap- 
proach naturalism; his functional de- 
sign saves him from that. But many of 
our leader-moderns are more universal 
in their realized conceptions than he 
is—and universality is a high virtue. 

In many a contrasting of old and 
modern masters, admiration for the 
former has miraculously changed to a 
vitalizing lift of spirit from the mod- 
ern creations. This comes from. cer- 
tain contemporary discoveries in the 
esthetics of design which extend our 
knowledge beyond the Rubens’ horizon. 


Illinois Annual 

[Continued from page 7] 

liam Baziotes contributes an enigmatic 
but engrossing Moon Animal; Felix 
Ruvolo a sumptuous and _ exciting 
Kaleidoscopic Journey; and Morris 
Kantor’s Growth impresses one as 
singularly logical and satisfying in 
structural design. There are good ex- 
amples of Xcéron, Tomlin, Chermayeff, 
Margo, Motherwell, Scarlett, Bentley, 
and Koppé as well. 

“The surrealistic influence, as such, 
has almost completely disappeared. 
Max Ernst’s Beethoven and Shostako- 
vich and Kurt Seligmann’s High Priest 
have interesting overtones of enigmatic 
symbolism, and Charles Rain, in Day- 
mare, mingles penetratingly objective 
description and analysis with unex- 
pected and suggestive contrasts. Henry 
Koerner’s The Barber, in a different 
manner, arrives at a somewhat similar 
point. Gertrude Abercrombie and Margo 
Hoff both have much to say in a lit- 
erary and symbolic way, without loos- 
ing sight of formal demands. Other 
painters who have combined realistic 
descriptive qualities with intensity of 
interpretation are John _ Atherton, 
Thomas Fransioli, and Walter Murch. 
Priscilla Roberts’ Self-Portrait points 
in the same direction. Joyce Treiman’s 
The Wanderers [see cover] in both form 
and content marks a significant de- 
velopment in the work of this thought- 
ful young artist.” 

A profusely illustrated catalogue of 
225 pages, containing a valuable es- 
say, “What the Artist Thinks,” by Pro- 
fessor Weller, has been assembled for 
the show, and, for a week during the 
exhibition, Lorser Feitelson, painter 
and teacher of the Los Angeles Art 
Center School will meet informally with 
students and gallery visitors. Basing 
the content of his essay on statements 
furnished by the exhibiting artists, 
Professor Weller observes that: 

“Certainly the total impression of 
this aspect of the exhibition leads one 
to feel that the contemporary Ameri- 
can painter knows very well what he 
is attempting to do, and that he has 
little difficulty in providing lucid ex- 
planations of it.” 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 23] 


motifs he finds in them and the atmo:- 
phere that surrounds them. 

Ourvantzoff’s watercolors, coming un- 
der the classification of visual realism, 
are well-composed and suggest the 
mood of the scene depicted. He brings 
out the window patterns on the upper 
stories of red-brick buildings in a work 
that is similar to an Edward Hopper 
painting, but expresses delight rather 
than melancholy. (Carnegie-Leger, to 
Mar. 24.)—M. C. 


Antonio Frasconi 


Serious thought has gone into the 
making of Antonio Frasconi’s new 
graphics, but on the side of subject 
the artist is cutting capers. Vineyards 
seen on a recent trip to California sup- 
plied material for most of these ambi- 
tious prints. The handsomest is a 
triptych Vintage 1950. Here the artist 
ingeniously makes the most of the 
streaky grain of packing crate slats to 
suggest steaming waves of midday heat 
which bake out Southern California. 

The vintage series contains effective 
black and white prints of grape-pickers 
and migratory workers, as well as 
prints in which color and forms are 
simply and graciously disposed. 

In a lighter vein, Frasconi offers 
original illustrations for Aesop’s Fables 
and a number of humorous prints, 
among them the blithe, bashful and 
whimsical Lovers and a_ galloping 
fancy titled The Storm Is Coming. 
These lighter subjects set off technical 
acrobatics. Effects are painterly, almost 
defying the limitations of the print 
medium. Gay pattern runs riot in crazy- 
quilt fashion. Texture is varied by 
such tricks as laying a gauzy fabric 
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over the block before printing. 

Frasconi obviously had fun making 
these prints; his many admirers will 
have fun seeing them. (Weyhe, to Apr. 
11.)—B. K. 


Esphyr Slobodkina 


Although concise and flatly painted, 
the abstractions of Esphyr Slobodkina 
have a drama that arises from subtle 
use of opaque color and an intricacy 
of spatial effects. This drama—much 
of it that of the mechanical in the 
modern world—is evident in Turbo- 
Prop Sky Shark where dynamic ten- 
sions are created by an overlapping 
and interweaving of inventive shapes. 

Within a style based on flat planes, 
Miss Slobodkina is able to express feel- 
ings that arise from nature. In Winter 
the coolness of ice is achieved by a 
close color harmony between blues, 
greys and whites and emphasized by 
the light in a spot of cool yellow con- 
trasted to an earthy dark green. In 
others she has used the warmth of 
the colors of Byzantine ikons. (New 
School, Mar. 19-30.)—M. C. 


Werner Drewes 


Liveliness is the mark of new ab- 
stractions by Werner Drewes, former 
Bauhaus pupil and now an instructor 
at Washington University in St. Louis. 
The paintings owe their high spirited- 
ness to bold execution, to a sometimes 
over-jazzy patterning, and to a man- 
sized portion of color. More gaudy notes 
are most likely the result of the artist’s 
recent trip to Mexico; somberer ones 
date back to his earlier work. Dating 
also from the Mexican visit are traces 
of realism, most apparent in Mexican 
Landscape, a narrow, close-knit hori- 
zontal scene which treats juxtaposed 
sunny and shadowy passages in a pleas- 








antly poetic way. 

The show is about evenly divided be- 
tween semi-abstractions of still-lifes and 
non-objective designs of crisp, inter- 
locking forms. Several of the former 
are capably handled, despite the fact 
that they contain a bewildering number 
of color and pattern elements, each 
bidding for attention. The more effec- 
tive paintings are simple, flatly-painted, 
subjectless—an ebullient Chinese Acro- 
batic or a dark Rhapsody in Low Key. 
Here the artist concentrates on the job 
of making a mood composition out of 
few and effectively placed colors and 
forms. (Argent, to Mar. 31.)—B. K. 


Marie Menken 


Marie Menken’s paintings of lumines- 
cent paint and sand present two faces 
to the spectator. When viewed as one 
ordinarily views paintings, in strong 
light they are pastel and non-objective 
calligraphic designs. Seen in a darkened 
room they become suggestive of comets 
and stars, of strange marine forms and 
of Northern lights on the snow. In their 
luminescent state, the paintings appear 
to be a part of the darkened wall, as 
ancient cave paintings. (Tibor de Nagy, 
to Mar. 31.)—M. C. 


Dame Walker Dies 


Dame Ethel Walker, 89, noted artist 
who was among the Impressionists reb- 
elling against the Royal Academy, died 
recently in Great Britain. Dame Ethel, 
a native of Edinburgh, became a Royal 
Academician in 1940 and Queen Eliza- 
beth bought her painting September 
Morning in 1938. She was also a Com- 
panion of the British Empire and a 
member of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters and the Royal Society of Brit- 
ish Artists. 
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Opposes Loyalty Oath 


THE College Art Association at its re- 
cent annual meeting went on record as 
opposing the University of California’s 
“loyalty oath” and affirmed its “whole- 
hearted support of the faculty of the 
university in its current fight for free- 
dom and tenure.” The Association rec- 
ommended that its members do not ac- 
cept faculty positions at the university 
until “proper principles of tenure be 
restored.” Following is the resolution. 

“Whereas, the action of the regents 
of the University System of California 
in regard to the so-called ‘loyalty oath’ 
and subsequent problems arising there- 
from constitute a serious threat not only 
to the prestige of the University but 
also to the accepted and traditional 
concepts of academic freedom, and 
tenure, and... 

Whereas, the College Art Associa- 
tion of America, devoted to the high- 
est interest in art education in this 
country, views such actions and policies 
as both dangerous and unjustified, 


Be it therefore resolved that the As- 
sociation hereby records its wholeheart- 
ed support of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California in its current fight 
for freedom and tenure, and 

Be it further resolved that until 
proper principles of tenure be restored, 
the Association recommends to its mem- 
bers that they do not accept positions 
on the faculty or staff of the University 
nor grant assistance in filling vacancies 
which may occur there, particularly 
those arising from the present situ- 
ation.” 


SUMMER 
SESSION. 


near the campus 





SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 25 to August 3 
FOUR WEEKS SESSION—August 6 to August 31 


e Special rates for teachers in active service 
e Living accommodations available on and 


e Organized social and recreational program 


Sculpture Annual Opens 

The Whitney Museum’s 1951 an- 
nual of contemporary American 
sculpture, watercolors and drawings 
opens to the public March 17 to con- 
tinue through May 6. This year’s in- 
vited show contains 68 sculptures, 75 
watercolors and 31 drawings. To per- 
mit a more spacious showing, the 
sculpture section is slightly smaller 
than in earlier annuals. Represented 
for the first time in a Whitney an- 
nual will be 8 sculptors and 26 water- 
colorists or draftsmen. The show 
will be reported in the next issue. 





Charles Smith in Virginia Show 


An exhibition of oil paintings, block 
paintings and prints by Charles Smith 
has been placed on view this month at 
the University of Virginia’s Museum 
of Fine Arts, Charlottesville. A native 
Virginian and former student of the 
university and of Yale, Smith is now 
a member of the University of Vir- 
ginia’s art division faculty. 

Described as a master of technique 
by William O’Neal, curator at the mu- 
seum, Smith also has, O’Neal states 
in the catalogue, “. . . a wit which 
might best be described as Shavian 
and which illuminates each of his 
paintings.” 

Brooklyn Acquires Contemporaries 

Recent accessions of contemporary 
work by the Brooklyn Museum include 
Autumn Leaves by Karl Knaths; Christ 
in the Garden, a sculpture in bronze by 
Alfeo Faggi; and a marble Abstraction 
by Warren Wheelock. 
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Minnigerode Dies 


C. POWELL MINNIGERODE, 74, director 
emeritus of the Concoran Gallery of 
Art and past president of the Associa- 
tion of Art Museum, Directors, died at 
his home in Washington, D. C., March 1, 
after a long illness. 


Minnigerode, internationally known 
in the art field, had been associated 
with the gallery for 59 years, becom- 
ing its director when he was only 39. 
Also a member of the board of trustees 
for many years, he resigned the direc- 
torship in 1947 and was elected to the 
newly created post of director emeritus. 


When 39 years old he was chosen the 
only lay member of the International 
Jury of Award for the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco, He was later decorated by the 
King of Belgium for his work in ar- 
ranging an exhibition of Belgium art at 
Corcoran. 


A native of St. Louis, Mo., Minni- 
gerode studied at the Episcopal High 
School in Alexandria, Va. 

His wife, the former Esther Gordon, 
died last May. 


Victor Tischler Dies 


Victor Tischler, painter from Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y., died recently in Beau- 
lieu, France, according to word received 
by his friends in New York. 

The 59-year-old artist was reported 
to have died as the result of a heart 
attack while on vacation near Nice. He 
had gone abroad to arrange for a show 
of his work in London. 
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NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 






Bloomfield, New Jersey 






AMATEUR ARTISTS. June 8-10. The Green. 
All media. Entry fee $2 for 1 picture, $3 for 
2. Jury. Prizes, bonds & materials. Entry cards 
due May 14. Entries due May 28. Write C. A. 
Emmons, 82 Broad St. 





Bronx, New York 


BRONX ARTISTS’ GUILD 29TH ANNUAL. Apr. 
1-22. New York Botanical Garden Museum.* 
Media: oil, watercolor, drawing, etching, en- 
graving, monotype, pastel, illustration & sculp- 
ture. Entrance fee: $1 to non-members. Jury. 
Works received Mar. 31. Write Charlotte Liv- 
ingston, 2870 Heath Ave., Kingsbridge. 


Irvington, N. J. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION. May 
6-25. Irvington Art and Museum Association. 
Media: oil, watercolor, black and white & sculp- 
ture. Entry fee $2. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards 
and entries due April 27. Write May E. Baillet, 
Irvington Free Public Library, 1064 Clinton Ave. 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


ANNUAL NATIONAL MEMBERS EXHIBITION. 
Apr. 9-30, Painters & Sculptors Society of New 
Jersey. Jersey City Museum. Media: oil, sculp- 
ture, watercolor, gouache, pastel, black & white. 
Membership $5. Prizes $300. Jury; one work 
jury-free. Applications due Apr. 1. Entries ac- 
cepted Apr. 2. Write Ann Broadman, 100 78th 
St., North Bergen, N. J. 


Newark, New Jersey 


TENTH OPEN NATIONAL COMPETITION EX- 
HIBITION. May 6-19. Ross Art Galleries. Media: 
oil, watercolor & tempera. Prizes. Selection by 
popular vote. Entry cards due Apr. 30. Write 
Ross Art Galleries, 807 Broad St. 


u New York, New York 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION FOR ONE-MAN SHOWS. 
July 9-21. Creative Gallery. Media: all. Entry 
fee $2. Prizes. Jury. Work due June 21-23. 
Photographs of sculpture due June 9. Write 
Creative Gallery, 18 E. 57th St. 


Washington, D. C. 


18TH ANNUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. May 
6-30. Miniature Painters, Sculpture & Gravers 
Society of Washington. National Collection of 
Fine Arts. Media: all, but not exceeding 8” x 
10”. Entry fee $1 for non-members. Jury. En- 
tries due Apr. 18. Write Glenn J. Martin, Na- 
tional Collection of Fine Arts, 10th St. & Con- 
stitution Ave., N.W., Washington. 


Wichita, Kansas 


6TH NATIONAL DECORATIVE ARTS—CERAM- 
ICS EXHIBITION, Wichita Art Association, Apr. 
14-May 15. Media: silversmithing, metalwork, 
jewelry, weaving, ceramics, ceramic & wood sculp- 
ture, enamels, glass. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due Mar. 26. Write Maude G. Schollen- 
berger, 401 Belmont Avenue. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, New York 


16TH ANNUAL OF ARTISTS OF THE UPPER 
HUDSON. May 4-June 3. Open to artists resid- 
ing within 100 miles of Albany. Media: oil, 
watercolor, pastel & sculpture. Jury. Purchase 
prize. Entries due Apr. 7. Write Albany Insti- 
tute of History & Art. 


Athens, Ohio 


NINTH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL AND 
WATERCOLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Edwin Watts 
Chubb Gallery, Ohio University. Open to resi- 
dents of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky. Prizes: $500. Jury. 
Entry cards due June 1. Entries due May 15- 
June 10. Write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College 
of Fine Arts, Ohio University. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE BOSTON 
PRINTMAKERS. May 10-26. Paine Furniture 
Co., Boston. Open to members only. Media: all 
print. Applications for membership due Mar. 
30. Entry cards and entries due Apr. 12. Write 
Boston Printmakers, Symphony Hall, 251 Hunt- 
ington Ave. 


Bristol, Virginia 


8TH ANNUAL REGIONAL EXHIBITION. May 1- 
28. Virginia Intermont College. Open to resi- 
dents of Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Georgia & District 
of Columbia. Media: oil, watercolor & graphics. 
Entry fee $1 each painting, 50 cents each print. 
Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due Apr. 9. Entries 
due Apr. 14. Write Prof. C. Ernest Cooke. 


‘ & Chicago, Hlinois 
: 65TH CHICAGO & VICINITY ANNUAL. May 31- 
July 8. Art Institute of Chicago. Open to art- 
ists within 100 miles of Chicago loop. Media: 
oil, tempera, watercolor, sculpture, drawings & 
prints. Prizes $4,325, purchase prizes. Jury. 
Entry cards due Mar. 23. Entries due Apr. 2-9. 

Write Art Institute of Chicago. 
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P SRD SPRING FESTIVAL SOCIETY OF CREATIVE 


Denver, Colorado 


DENVER ART MUSEUM 57TH ANNUAL. May 
14-July 8. Open to residents of states west of 
Mississippi River & Wisconsin & Illinois. Media: 
oil, watercolor, sculpture, ceramics, prints, draw- 
ngs & textiles. Entry fee $1. Purchase prizes. 
Entries due Apr. 23. Write Denver Art Mu- 





to residents and former residents of Sacramento 
Valley. Media: painting, drawing, prints, sculp- 
ture & crafts. Prizes. Jury. Entries due May 
4, 5. Write R. D. Puckett, Kingsley Art Club. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


seum, 1343 Acoma St. ART STUDENTS LEAGUE: Ten annual one-term 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART SEVENTH. AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION FOR ARTISTS OF WEST- 
ERN MICHIGAN. Apr. 9-23. Grand Rapids Art 
Gallery. Open to residents (within the past five 
years) of Michigan. Entry fee $1. Prizes. Jury. 
Entry cards due Mar. 21. Entries due Mar. 28. 


scholarships for two classes. Open to students 
in the United States and its possessions, except 
present or former League students. Candidates 
must submit life drawings, sketch books, com- 
positions, paintings or photographs of sculpture. 
Entries due Apr. 2. Write Student Aid Com- 
mittee, Art Students League, 215 West 57th St. 


Write Grand Rapids Art Gallery, 230 E. Fulton ATLANTA ART INSTITUTE: Two scholarships 


St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
44TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF INDIANA ART- 
ISTS. Apr. 29-May 27. Open to present & for- 
mer residents of Indiana. Media: oil, water- 
color, tempera, pastel & sculpture. Entry fee 
not yet decided. Prizes, $1,275. Jury. Entry 


covering full tuition for nine months beginning 
Sept. 1951. Open to 1951 graduates of accred- 
ited high schools. Candidates must submit from 
3 to 6 drawings or paintings. Applications and 
work due May 1. Write Art Scholarship Con- 
test, Atlanta Art Institute, 1262 Peachtree St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


cards due Apr. 11. Entries due Apr. 16. Write CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART: Eliel Saarinen, 


Wilbur D. Peat, John Herron Art Museum, 
Penn. & 16th Sts. 

FIRST BIENNIAL INDIANA CERAMIC EXHIBI- 
TION. June 3-July 1. Mary Howes Woodsmall 
Foundation. John Herron Art Institute. Open 
to residents of Indiana. Prizes: $25-$300. Jury. 
Write Wilbur D. Peat, director, John Herron 
Art Museum, Pennsylvania & 16th Sts. 

Norwalk, Connecticut 

2ND ANNUAL ALL NEW ENGLAND SHOW. 
June 10-July 6. Open to residents of New Eng- 
land. Jury. Prizes, $1,000. Entries due May 15. 
Write Miriam Broudy, Silvermine Guild of Art- 
ists, Inc., Silvermine Road. 

Pittsburg, Kansas 
3RD ANNUAL KANSAS PAINTERS EXHIBI- 


George Booth & Ellen Booth scholarships of 
$1,500 each. Tuition grants. Open to advanced 
students in architecture, ceramics, design, met- 
alsmithing, painting, sculpture, weaving and 
textile design. Applications due Apr. 1. Write 
Secretary, Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. 


GUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION: Fellowships, nor- 


mally $3,000 for research in any field of knowl- 
edge or artistic creation in any of the fine arts. 
For citizens of the U.S., Canada, Latin American 
Republics and the Philippines. Ordinarily for 
persons of ages 25 to 40. Applicants write to 
Henry Allen Moe, Secretary General, John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth 
Avenue. 


TION. June. Open to artists born or living in KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOW- 


Kansas. Media: oil & watercolor. Jury. $500 in 
purchase prizes. Entries due Apr. 15. Write Eu- 
gene Larkin, Kansas State Teachers College. 


Portland, Oregon 


SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 
WEST CERAMICS. May 16-June 16. Oregon 


SHIP. $1,000 for a year’s advanced study in 
fine arts here or abroad, open to graduates of 
university art departments who have majored 
in either art, architecture or music. Applica- 
tions due May 15. Write Rexford Newcomb, 
University of Lllinois, Urbana. 


Ceramic Studio. Open to residents of Idaho, COUIS COMFORT TIFFANY SCHOLARSHIPS: 


Montana, Oregon & Washington. Media: pottery, 
ceramic sculpture & enamels. Entry fee $2. 
Prizes: $25-$100. Jury. Entry cards due May 
1. Entries due Apr. 16-May 1. Write Oregon 
Ceramic Studio, 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave. 


Sacramento, California 


KINGSLEY ART CLUB ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
May 16-June 22. Crocker Art Gallery. Open 


Grants up to $2,000 will be made to students 
of painting, sculpture, graphic arte—men & 
women of unusual talent & personal qualifica- 
tions who have already demonstrated their ca- 
pacity for sustained effort in creative arts. Open 
to citizens of U.S. under 35 years old, married 
or unmarried, irrespective of race or creed. Ap- 
plications in writing will be received until Mar. 
25. Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Ave. 





hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning - afternoon - evening — gr. 7-3491 





SCHOOL 


6063 La Jolla Bivd. 
P. ©. Box 953 








MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


individual Instruction 
TAR Beginners & Advanced 
: an 
SCHOOL OF © hentans 


@ Life Drawing 
© Color Composition 
HOBBYISTS and PROFESSIONALS 
Day and Evening. TR. 7-0906 
Box 23D, 54 W. 74 St., N.Y. C. 
GHD SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF GEE 


GEENA PAINTING AND SCULPTURE GE 


Faculty: Henry Varnum Poor, Sidney Simon, Anne 
Poor, Willard W. Cummings, Midton Hebald, 
Leonard Bocour. Visiting Artists: Y. Kuniyoshi, 
K. Knaths, R. Cowles, B. H. Hayes, W. Zorach, 
M. Zorach, and others. 


Opens July Ist. G.I. Approval. Request Booklet D. 


EE SKOWHEGAN, MAINE SR 















San Diego 


OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


Orren R. Louden, Director La Jolla 
‘Approved for Veterans"’ California 


Year ‘Round Instruction - 


NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 
Painting « Drawing ¢ Sculpture 












advertising design 

’ fashion illustration 

\ interior architecture 

x and design 

e 

jamesine franklin 
school of 

* professional arts, inc. 
est. 1937 

dept. h. 460 park avenue, new york 22 
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across from 
Carnegie Hall 
on 56 street 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


154 W. 56 ST., N. Y. 19 © PL-7-3580 


study with: © ROBERT BRACKMAN 
e LEON FRIEND 

e FRANK J. REILLY 
€ GORDON SAMSTAG 
FINE ARTS ° RAPHAEL SOYER 


ADVERTISING ART 
Approved for Veterans 


Enroll now! 










the School for | 
Art Studies 


ENROLL NOW FOR SPRING AND 
SUMMER CLASSES 
Approved Under Gi Bill 


For Catalog, write or call SC 4-9518 
meee Deere N. Y. ” 


PAINT IN MEXICO 


MIRIAM McKINNIE 


will conduct classes in creative painting 
from June 15 to July 17 


TAXCO & PATZCUARO 


FOR PARTICULARS WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
FOLDER. BOX 76, EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 





Send for 
“%  48-PAGE 
a e ILLUSTRATED 


ne we CATALOGUE 
AND SUMMER SCHOOL FOLDER 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP 


TAXCO ... July 10-Aug. 14 


Painting © Silvercraft © Spanish © Field Trips 
5 weeks $275, includes instruction, all living 
costs, recreation, University credits. 5th Year. 


Apply: Mrs. IRMA S. JONAS 
238 East 23 St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


“ goed esTiry,, 











10 Basic Home-Lessons in Oils 


Write for Descriptive Folder 
ROLAND PIERSON PRICKETT 


Osprey Studios, Sag WHorbor, New York 
Ask about a Sea-Side Painting-Vacation 


NA A ANAT ETE TET A A TOTES 
“PAINTING cuasses For 
MEN & WOMEN 


Frasconi, Marantz, Ritter, Pratt, 
Noxon, Zichy. Day and even- 
ing, beginners and advanced. 
24 hours $20, dues $1. Catg. 


YWCA, LEXINGTON AT 53d. Plaza 5-4500 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


SPRING TERM CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR — DRAWING 


eee e Afternoons ¢ Evenings 


For information write or call 
Studio 4, 637 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Plaza 9-7107 
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Morse to Lead European Tour 

John D. Morse, art writer, former 
editor and critic, will lead a 62-day 
European tour of old master collections 
this summer in co-operation with the 
American Artist Magazine and the 
American Express Travel Agency. Fea- 
ture of the tour will be a visit to 
Munich where a concentration of the 
cream of Germany’s old masters exists 
in one museum. The group will leave 
New York via the Queen Mary June 29, 
to return August 28 on the Cunard 
Line’s other Queen, Elizabeth. 

A repeat of a similar trip led last 
summer by Morse, the tour’s transpor- 
tation and hotel costs will total $1,449. 
Arrangements can be made through 
American Express Company, N. Y. 


Gives Washington Portrait 

A portrait of George Washington by 
Gilbert Stuart has been given to the 
Clarkson College of Technology, Pots- 
dam, N. Y., and will hang in the col- 
lege’s projected student center. 

The painting is one of some 17 copies 
made by Stuart of his Athenaeum por- 
trait of Washington, the first of which 
hangs in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. The Clarkson copy was original- 
ly painted by Stuart for President 
James Madison. 

It was presented to the college by 
Robert L. Clarkson of New York City, 
honorary president of the board of 
trustees, in memory of his son Peter 
who died last year. 


$1,500 Scholarship Announced 

The $1,500 Pulitzer traveling scholar- 
ship in art, open to students of all 
accredited U.S. art schools who are 30 
years old or less, will be awarded fol- 
lowing the receipt on April 3 and 4 of 
examples of work submitted to the Na- 
tional Academy in New York. Appli- 
cants may submit to the Academy jury 
entries in one medium only as follows: 
three oils, framed or not; six glossy 
photos of sculpture; six matted but 
unframed examples of work in either 
watercolor, drawing, prints, or murals. 
Work will be received at the National 
Academy, 1082 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, April 3 and 4 only. Announcement 
of the winner will be made on May 7 
by Columbia University. 


Useful Objects at Omaha 

Useful objects chosen from some 270 
entries are being shown by Joslyn Art 
Museum, Omaha, Nebr., in its first ex- 
hibition of utilitarian design. The show, 
which will continue to Mar. 25 is made 
up of work from Colorado, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, North and South Dakota and 
Wyoming. 

Judging the works, which range from 
hair pins to a table, were Otto Karl 
Bach, William M. Friedman and Wil- 
liam E. Ross. 

During the exhibition several pur- 
chases will be made for the museum’s 
permanent collection. 


LEARN PAINTING 


wit YUN GEE 


Famous American 
Paris ———— since 19 1928 
Private instruction only—results excellent 


SCHOOL of DIAMONDISM 
1 E. 10 ST. OR 4-0351 














BARD 


COLLEGE 


Summer Workshop 
for Teachers of Art 


“Art As Communication” 


A six week program, July 9- 
August 18, in the practice, criti- 
cism and history of painting. 
Enrollment limited. 

Approved by N. Y. State Education 


Department for in-service study and 
training credit for public school teachers, 


Apply to Stefan Hirsch, Art 
Workshop Director, Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 


University of Denver 


School of Art Summer School 


June 18—July 20 July 21—August 22 
Workshops 
in Design and Art Education 
Ruth Reeves — John Lembach 
Painting — Sculpture — Ceramics — Crafts 
Art History — Advertising Design 
Scholarship Classes for High School Students 
Write for Summer Bulletin to: 
Director, Summer Quarter, University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 
TAO JUNE 9—AUGUST 4 
HARWOOD FOUNDATION 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO DIRECTOR 
OF SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in eainias. ie illustration, sculp- 
ture, murals. -A., grees 

coordinated course in University a Pennsylvania. 
Many scholarships, prizes. Distinguished faculty. 


Write for catalog. 
116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 





Outdoor Painting Class 





aiaeeme ie tours 3 
of all museums by an 
American agile = 
Address: Charles C = 
Hotel des Sts U = 
a © 
S T UDIO 
PAINTING 
CLASSES 


For adult beginners and hobby artists. Indi- 
vidual instruction. Small classes. Day and Eve. 


MIDTOWN ART SCHOOL 
Penthouse, 10 W. 33d, N.Y.C. 1, PE 6-1918 


The Art Digest 
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A READING COURSE BY MAIL in 
CRITICAL APPRECIATION by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


A series of articles on our leading 
artists who are contributing signifi- 
cantly to THE MODERN RENAIS- 
SANCE IN THE U.S.A. and thereby 
making art history today. 

The complete course........ $5.00 
(Reduced rates for groups) 
Available. at the Mortimer Levitt 
Galleries and at 


DESIGN WORKSHOP...Ny 





WATERCOLOR 


a 
ij HAR COURSES 


Washington, D.C.—April and May 
California—July and August 
Miami, Fic.—January and February 
Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Professional training in Drawing, Graphic a 
Painting, eee Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum gene oa through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


re-open in Noank July 9 
For ‘Goermetion kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


Come to Cape Cod 


Spend the vacation months 
studying portrait, still life 
and landscape with JERRY 
FARNSWORTH. Individual crit- 
icism three times weekly. New 
building. Beginners, advanced. 
July 1 to Sept. 8. Circular A. 
Farnsworth School of Art 
Box 78, Worth Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. 
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THIS SUMMER 


You Should Study With 


MARION TERRY 


Hyannis, Cape Cod, Mass. 
Portrait, Landsca) eee, Still Life and Life Classes. 
et 


Write for book Until June 15th, address 
2311 S.W. 27th Ave. iami, 


CORCORAN 
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History in Denver 


FIVE HUNDRED years of “Life in Amer- 


” 


ica” illustrated by America’s artists 
and craftsmen is the theme of an edu- 
cation in history provided through April 
by the Denver Art Museum. With old 
prints, paintings and other objects dat- 
ing from the five different centuries 
and borrowed from innumerable mu- 
seums, the show continues a series that 
has been given for a number of years 
by the museum. A catalogue which is 
more of a study-handbook for Denver’s 
school children is provided with the 
show. 

Fabulous prints of the discovery of 
America by European artists who read 
the accounts of the various voyagers 
to the New World provide the earliest 
material. From 1600, when the Euro- 
pean colonists came to America to stay, 
are architectural models of their early 
houses, secular paintings and religious 
carvings by the semi-primitive artists 
of the time. 

A chapter of the show entitled “Forg- 
ing a Nation” introduces pictures of 
the American Revolution, including 
John Trumbull’s Battle of Bunker Hill 
and a steel engraving by Paul Revere 
showing the D-Day landing of British 
troops in Boston. Once the nation is 
forged, the Denver story goes on to 
relate the efforts of the young Re- 
public to press forward, extending its 
influence as a sea power and reaching 
farther westward in physical growth, 
and the inevitable conflict of civil war- 
fare. Post bellum extravaganza is il- 
lustrated by a group of pictures and 
objects of the Grant era. 

Final phase of the story is the con- 
temporary period of world wars and 
their aftermaths, and the struggle of 
the nation to become a world power. 
Concommitant with this is the evolve- 
ment of an American art, illustrated 
by examples of the Eight, the Armory 
show, “American Scene,” and later the 
more abstract work of today, includ- 
ing, in addition to the painters, such 
creators of Americana as Walt Disney 
and Frank Lloyd Wright. 


Delgado Holds 50th Annual 
Nearly 200 works of art have been 

selected for the Golden Anniversary 

exhibition of the Art Association of 


New Orleans. Ranging from oil paint- - 


ings to original crafts, the works are 
being shown at the Isaac Delgado Mu- 
seum of Art to March 26. 

First prizes went to John Chapman 
Lewis of New Orleans for his oil, Fish 
and Shrimp; Louis Weinberg of Tulsa, 
Okla., for Dance of Conflicts, a bronze 
sculpture; Irvin J. Kohler of New Or- 
leans for a gouache, Tug; Doel Reed 
of Stillwater, Okla., for an aquatint, 
Elements of the Past; and Miriam 
Garic Barranger of Covington, La., for 
an enamel on copper ashtray. A com- 
plete list of other awards appears on 
page 18. 

Judging the association’s 50th annual 
show were Stuart Purser, muralist and 
head of the University of Mississippi 
art department; Dan Whitney, Coving- 
ton, La., painter; Waylande Gregory, 
sculptor, ceramist and painter; Arthur 


Feitel, architect and president of the 
association and the museum; and 
Alonzo Lansford, the Delgado’s di- 


rector. 








FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach 

drawing painting 
sculpture graphics 
applied art encaustics 
at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Montbly registration. 

No entrance require-| 215 West 
ments. Approved for| 57th St. 
study under G.I. Bill.| N.Y. 19 
Ninety classes in morn-| oj rete 
ing, afternoon, evening 

and Saturday sessions. 7-4510 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 
tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Iilustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enjoy mang 
% University activities. 


For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 





Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering. 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 

















Miami, Fie. 
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32ad Year 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN 
Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Abrtresh. 
Individual Instruction. Catalog AD. 
Jessien M. Carbeo, pag 


126 MASS AVE <f BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


VYTLACIL 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 25 - August 17 
Address: Registrar 
ColoradoSprings, Colo. 


| ee 
JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Parnting. Senlpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Conjers BFA and B.A EF. Degrees 
OONALD M. MATTISON, Directo: 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


THE PS INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees, B.F.A., M.F.A., 
B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 96 
31 
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You'll find the latest gadg- 

ets—and all the old stand- 
bys at America’s largest art supply store. 
And don’t worry about shortages—you can 
count on our huge stock to serve you. 


STOP BLOWING YOUR 
BRAINS OUT! 


Just press a button— 
and spray water-clear 
KRYLON PLASTIC 
FIXATIVE on layouts, 
pastels, sketches, etc. 


KRYLON (12 oz. self-spray can) 


$1.95 





The revolving 


ROTO -TRAY 


‘Every item you reach 
for in a day’s work— 
brushes, pencils, ink, 
erasers—a whole table 
full of material is held 
within a 10” circle! To keep your tools 
handy and neat, call for Roto-Tray.$4,95 


ZIPPER-ALL-‘AROUND PORTFOLIOS 


The artists most con- 
venient carry-all. Has 
two zippers that en- 
able you to open one 
side only or open com- 
pletely all around. Has 
metal studs to protect 
bottom made of Du- 
Pont Texon that will 








No. 9522—17” x 22” 


outwear leather. Note: $10.50 
Don’t confuse with or- No. 9523—20” x 26” 
dinary portfolios— $12.00 
these portfolios have 

2 zippers and an extra “o- 9524—23" x 31” 
wide capacity! $16.25 
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The Department Store of Art Materials 


PLACE MY ORDER FOR 
(0 KRYLON in the self-spray can—$1.95 
0) ROTO-TRAY—$4.95 


0) ZIPPER ALL AROUND PORTFOLIO (In- 
dicate style number or size) 
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To help keep you up-to-date on what's new in art sup- 8 
plies, write for our monthly bulletin, “Brown Ink’ ; 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT GUSTAVE J. NOBACK 
7005 Groton Street, Forest Hills, New York 


lst NAT'L VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


2nd NAT'L VICE PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 


(Opinions ef the League are met necessarily those of the Digest) 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 
NATIONAL TREASURER : NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, ALON BEMENT, LOUIS BETTS, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, 
GORDON GARNET 


ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 


GRANT, 
GEORG LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, L. F. MOCK, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. 


HELEN GAPEN 
WHITAKER, PAUL W. 


GAPEN OEHLER, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, HOWARD B. SPENCER, STOW WEN 
WHITENER, FREDERIC ALLEN WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


D. GROSSE, FLORENCE L. HOHMAN, PERCY LEASON, 
NOBACK, HENRY @ CONNOR, 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER, MRS. CALVERT BREWER, 114 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y., RH. 4-8764 





Color Permanence 


When the announcement appeared in 
a New York newspaper of a “Project 
to Seek Longer-Lasting Art Materials,” 
we thought it appropriate to obtain an 
appreciation of this program from our 
1st Vice President, Mr. Wilford Conrow, 
because he devoted so many years to 
the problem of quality and permanence 
in artist’s pigments when he served as 
Chairman of its Technical Committee. 
He writes: 

“Our best wishes for memorable suc- 
cess to the Mellon Institute and the 
National Gallery project for Technical 
Research in the Fine Arts. On Christ- 
mas Day 1950 The New York Herald- 
Tribune published an article by Carlyle 
Burrows, announcing a ‘long range pro- 
gram whose objective is the develop- 
ment of new materials and techniques 
for the fine arts with a special view 
toward permanence.’ This is to be car- 
ried out under the sponsorship of the 
National Gallery of Art in association 
with the Mellon Institute of Pittsburgh, 
as announced by Dr. Edward R. Weid- 
lun, Institute director. Dr. Robert L. 
Feller, an alumnus of Dartmouth Col- 
lege with post-graduate studies in the 
field of physical-organic chemistry at 
Rutgers University, will head this work 
of vast potential use to professional 
artists. Here we have launched under 
excellent auspices a project which was 
once all but realized by the National 
Committee on Technique of the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League more 
than 15 years ago. 

“We were fortunate in securing the 
interest and work of Dr. Martin Fischer 
regarding the use of paints with a 
known history for permanence, and the 
labeling of artists’ colors with a true 
statement of contents backed by the 
maker’s guarantee. Your League gave 
serious thought to technical guidance 
by experienced physicists and chemists 
in the field of artists’ materials. We 
hoped that a program might be devel- 
opéd into a nation-wide research labora- 
tory movement and that some technical 
college might undertake it as a part of 
graduate school work. 


Carnegie Aid Granted 


“We applied to the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion to further this aim and, on our 
second year of appeal, an emergency 
grant was awarded that enabled us to 
have a year’s service for paint investi- 
gation. We secured the services of Mr. 
Harold Parks for this purpose. At the 
time he was head chemist of the fine 


arts material department of Devoe and 
Raynolds. He had formerly served under 
Dr. Henry A. Gardner for some years 
in the Norris B. Gregg Laboratories of 
the National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Institute of Washington, D. C. 
After more than a decade of service 
with the Devoe and Raynolds Company, 
he retired to devote his entire time to 
the League’s program of tinting strength 
tests. 

“Encouraged by this approval of the 
Carnegie Corporation, the League had 
obtained the consent of the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn to cooperate in a 
broader program of research into the 
problem of painters’ materials and 
grounds. Endorsement was given in 
principle by Charles E. Platt, Chairman 
of the Polytechnic Board, At the time, 
Dr. Frederick Keppel was directing 
head of the Carnegie Corporation and 
with high hopes of expanding our pro- 
gram a discussion was held at his New 
York office. 


Graduate School Program Discussed 
“The League was represented by F. 
Ballard Williams, Albert T. Reid and 
Wilford Conrow, who outlined a pro- 
gram of color investigation and devel- 
opment and proposed the setting up of 
suitable laboratories for post-graduate 
work under the direction of Harold 
Parks. No action was taken at the time, 
no particular progress was made. 
“Two years later when we made the 


Nits HoGNER: West Side Tenements 
One of the awards to be given 
at the annual dinner March 31st 
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last appeal, Dr. Keppel informed us that the Carnegie Cor- 
poration felt that much money had been wasted on grants 
to the Fine Arts and had voted to discontinue all such grants 
for some time to come. He also stated that if the request had 
been made four years before, he was confident it would have 
been granted and that in his opinion it was regrettable that 
the ruling prevented the encouragement of what he con- 
sidered a really splendid project. 

“The League failed to find another sponsor. Therefore we 
feel it a privilege to aid another group which seems destined 
to carry through this important work on artists’ materials, 
and in the direction which your League aspired to do 15 
years ago.” 


: The Mellon Fellowship 


REQUESTING further information concerning the artists 
materials fellowship just established by the Mellon Institute, 
THE ArT Dicest has been informed by R. L. Feller of the 
Institute (which is part of the University of Pittsburgh) 
that “there is very little to say at this time other than that 
; information already released to the press. 

F “Concerning the Donor, you will notice that the National 
. Gallery of Art is the sponsor of work to be done at the 
Mellon Institute. The Fellowships at Mellon Institute are 
generally sponsored by industrial concerns, however, several 
, : have been established by agencies such as the National 
Gallery. 
“The Fellowship hopes to publicize its findings as widely 
as possible; just how, we are not yet certain. However, 
: prominent publieations such as THE ART DIGEST will be kept 
' informed of the significant developments. 
Text of the original announcement to the press follows: 
fe “Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, Director of Mellon Institute, 
. Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the inception of a fellow- 
ship sponsored by the National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
» The objectives of the long-range research program of this 
fellowship will be to develop new materials and techniques 
for the fine arts, both for use in original work and for 
restoration, with a special view toward permanence. 
“Although tremendous advances in the knowledge of oils, 
= pigments, paints, ceramic materials and metals have been 
v made in recent years, only a small fraction of this research 
has been concerned with the special problems of the painter 
and sculptor. Pictures painted in the past hundred years 
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d are on the whole less durable than earlier paintings; and 
yi although other techniques improved during the 19th century, 
d the craft of painting actually declined. But even the meth- 
- ods of the old masters offer the possibility of improvement. 
l- While an oil painting executed according to the best techni- 
if cal traditions will often last a surprising length of time, 


: with proper care, nevertheless there are certain inherent 


id ' faults in the traditional materials; for example, the tendency 

e, of varnish to yellow and to bloom, of supports, whether of 
wood or canvas, to deteriorate, and of colors to alter. In 

1e seeking to discover better materials for the artist, the fel- 
lowship will apply the latest methods of research in chem- 
istry and allied sciences with the best of facilities. 

ts “Dr. Robert L. Feller has been appointed the incumbent 

a of this fellowship on artists’ materials. Dr. Feller is an 


alumnus of Dartmouth College, and recently completed 
graduate studies at Rutgers University in the field of physi- 
cal-organic chemistry. He has for many years been actively 
interested in drawing and painting.” 


Modernism in Norwich Annual 


THE QUALITY and number of non-objective paintings sub- 
mitted for the Norwich Art Association’s Eighth Annual 
Exhibition was emphasized by Charles C. Cunningham, 
director of the Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford. Cunning- 
ham judged the Association show which is current at the 
Coverse Art Gallery, Norwich, Conn., through March 25. 

Receiving top honors in this year’s show were Frido 
| Urbinati, Sarantos Argyrakis and George Adams. A list 
} of other prizewinners appears on page 18. 

Cunningham said he “considered it remarkable that 
relatively little was presented by painters using traditional 
methods and styles,” and added that he found Argyrakis’ 
primitive painting one of the most interesting of the entries. 

Made up of work by Association members and other 
‘Eastern Connecticut artists, the exhibition includes oil, 
Casein and watercolor paintings, sculpture and graphic 
work in a variety of media. 
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GRUMBACHER 


White, selected, uniform 
quality hog bristle that 
holds its natural inward 

curve and straight edge at 
all times... retains its 
shape even if washed in 

hot water... the best 
brush for painting with 
oil or casein colors. 



















NO. 4228 "PRE-TESTED" 
in Flats, Brights and Rounds 


Write for Price List and 
New Free Pre-tested Oil Color Chart 








ARTISTS’ 


\ OIL COLOR 


THE COLORS that are all inter- 
mixable with each other. Per- 
manent, brilliant, ground to a 
uniform, smooth consistency 
on precision controlled 
color mills. Obtainable at 
artist material dealers 
everywhere. 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 


ENHIBITIONS 





AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute To Apr. 15: American 
¢& European Paintings. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History Mar. 20-Apr. 
1: Elaine Kingsley; To Apr. 1: 
Art in the Albany Schools. 
ATHENS, GA. 

University of Ga. To Apr. 5: 5 Cen- 
turiés of Art. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Mar. 31: 19th 
Cen.ury French & American Paint- 
ings; To Apr. 8: Maryland Artists 
19th Annual. 

Walters Art Gallery To Apr. 8: 
Egypt of the Middle Kingdom. 


BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy To Mar. 25: 
Contemporary Textiles & Ceramics. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery To Mar. 24: Mary 
Callery, Scuipture. 

Doll & Richards To Mar. 24: Wil- 
liam M. Hekking; Mar. 26-Apr. 
14: Stanley Woodward. 

Guild of Boston Artists Mar. 19-31: 
Ernest Lee Major. 

Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Mar, 25: 6 Young American 
Painters. 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Mar. 25: 
E. J. Holmes Memorial Exhibition. 

Swetzoff Gallery Mar.: Contempo- 
rary American Paintings. 

Vose Galleries Mar.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Apr. 4: 
Western N. Y. Artists Annual. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum T7o Apr. 15: 
noisseurship Step by Step. 

CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

Pink House To Mar. $1: Edward 
Von 8S. Dingle, Birds of 8. C. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Mar.: Italy at Work: 
Her Renaissance in Design Today. 
Nelson Galleries To Apr. 8: Eldzier 
Cortor. 

Riccardo’s Studio Gallery To Mar. 
31: Weisenborn. 

Werner's Bookstore To Apr. 7: 3rd 
Annual Exhibition Momentum. 

CINCINNATIO, OHIO 

Art Museum 7o Apr. 8: 
by Lipchitz. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art Mar.: Great Print- 
makers as Illustrators. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center 7o Mar. 31: 
Replicas of Egyptian Art; Agnes 
Sims; Mar, 20-Apr. 22: Christian 
Berard Memorial. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Apr. 8: 
Olid Master Paintings; To Mar. 25: 
American Color Prints. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute To Apr. 15: Van 
Gogh; Art Center Exhibition. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o May 27: Euro- 
pean Influences on American In- 
dian Art. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To Mar. 25: lowa Art- 
ists Annual; Mar. 27-Apr. 22: Karl 
Mattern. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Circe To Mar. 25: Aaron Roseman 
Painting & Jewelry. 
Institute of Arts To Apr. 1: 
Artist-Craftamen. 
EVANSVILLE, INC. 

Public Museum Jo Mar. 30: “Sculp- 
ture by Painters.” 

GREENWICH, CONN. 

Greenwich Library 7o Mar. 31: 
Louis J. Kaep, Watercolors. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum 7o Apr. 29: 
Japanese Prints. 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
Hofstra College Mar. 
ert Doris. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum of Fine Arts Mar. 22-Apr. 
11: Toulouse-Lautrec. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery Mar.: Contemporary 
American Painting. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Museum 7o Mar, 25: 
Exhibition for Young People. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Art Association Mar.- 
Painting Today.” 
Cowie Galleries Mar.: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 
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Esther's Alley Gallery Mar.; 
temporary American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries Mar.: Modern 
French & American Painting. 
Frank Perls Gallery To Apr. 5: 
Rufino Tamayo Recent Paintings. 
Stendahl Galleries Mar.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art, 
Vigeveno Galleries Mar.: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Frances Webb Galleries Mar,; Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Speed Art Museum To Mar. 25: 
Contemporary Berlin Artists. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Mar. 22-Apr. 12: 
The Artist & the Decorative Arts. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To Apr. 1: Mail- 
lol; To Apr. 10: Old Master Prints. 

Walker Art Center To Apr. 22: 
Arshile Gorky Memorial; To Apr. 
1: Phyllis Downs. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Mar. 16-Apr. 4: 
ern American Painting. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Delgado Museum 7o Mar. 26: New 
Orleans Art Assn. Annual. 

Tulane University Mar. 27-Apr. 21: 
Drawings of German Renaissance. 

NORFOLE, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences To 
Mar. 25: Painting on Monhegan 
Island; Mar. 18-Apr. 8: Leila L. 
Sheeley Paintings. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills College Art Gallery Jo Mar. 
24: Paul Terence Feeley; Folk Art 
from Haiti & Puerto Rico. 

OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Art Museum 7o Mar. 25: 
Lynn Trank, Al Parker; “The Mid- 
west,”” Utilitarian Design Show. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Apr. 9: Pasadena 
Society of Artists Annual; Mar. 
21-Apr. 22: Phil Dike. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

American Color Print Society 7o 
Mar. 28: 12th Annual. 


Con- 


Mod- 


Art Alliance To Apr. 2: Ludwig 
Bemelmans. 

De Braux 7o Apr. 14: Flower Paint- 
ings. 


Donovan Gallery To Mar. 31: Mor- 
ris Davidson. 

Dubin Mar.: Contemporary Ameri- 
can Paintings. 

Penn. Academy To Apr. 8: 
delphia Regional Exhibition. 

Print Club To Mar. 23: American 
Color Print Society Annual. 

PORTLAND, ME. 

Sweat Art Museum 7o Mar. 25: 
Annual Watercolors ¢ Pastels. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Mar.: C. 8. 
Memorial. 

Kharouba Gallery To Mar. 24: Glen 
Alps Prints. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club Jo Mar. 25: 
Providence Water Color Club 55th 
Annual Exhibition. 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

Roswell Museum 7o Apr. 8 :“The 
Wyeths.” 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery To 
Bernard Rosenthal 
Wayne Theibaud. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Apr. 22: Im- 
periai Vienna Art Treasures. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Lebaudt Art Gallery To Mar. 23: 
Gordon Bailey, Gloria Calamar, 
William Carson. 

Legion of Honor Mar.: Exhibition 
of Peruvian Art. 

Museum of Art To Apr. 8: San 
Francisco Art Assn. Annual. 
Raymond & Raymond Mar. 20-Apr. 
16: Mary Navratil. 

Rotunda Gallery To Mar. 24: Joseph 
Bradley, D. Faralla, Lundy Sie- 
griest, Frann Spencer. 

Young Memorial Museum T7o Mar. 
28: Paintings & Prints. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Art Center To Mar. 30: Mrs. Alice 
Bard. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar. 25: 
Springfield Art League Exhibition. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Mar. 28: 
25th Anniversary Exhibition. 
TAMPA, FLA. 

Art Institute Mar. 16-Apr. 1: Flor- 
ida State Universitty Faculty. 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams - Proctor Inst. 7o 
Mar. 25: Richard Lippold; Three 
Modern Styles. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Library of Congress To Apr. 30; In- 
diana Sesquicentennial. 

National Gallery Mar.: Gulbenkian 
Coll. and Vollard, the Connoisseur. 
Smithsonian Inst. Zo Mar. 28; Work 
of Alice P. Barney. 


Phila- 


Price 


Mar. 31: 
Sculpture; 





WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Delaware Art Center To Mar. 31: 
New Irish Painters. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Art Institute To Mar. $1: 
Ohio Watercolors Society; ‘Youngs- 
town College. 


NEW YORK CITY 








ACA (63E57) Mar. 19-Apr. 7: Sarai 
Sherman. 

American - British (122E55) Mar. 
20-Apr. 7: Rakoczi & Seley. 

Argent (42W57) To Mar. 31: Wer- 
ner Drews, Helen Wilson. 

Artists’ (851 Lex. at 64) To Mar. 
29: Louise Kruger, woodcuts; Mar. 
31-Apr. 19: Emerson Woelffer. 

A. 8. L. (215W57) To May 19: 
The Concours. 

A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) To Mar. 
25: Peter Hurd; Mar. 19-Apr. 7: 
William Gropper. 

Babcock (38E57) To Mar. 24: 
Elias Newman; Mar. 26-Apr. 14: 
J. Getlar Smith. 7 

Barbizon-Little (63 & Lex.) To 
Mar. 31: Jane L. Gardner. 

Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) Mar. 15- 
Apr. 4: Pat Erickson. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Mar. 31; Group Show. 

Belmont (26E55) Mar.: Belmont. 

Binet (67E57) To Mar. 23: Sam 
¢ Hilda Fried; Mar. 28-Apr. 8: 
Roderick Mead. 

Bodley (26E55) To Mar. 24: Ernest 
Lothar. 

Brooklyn Museum (Eastern P’kway) 
To Apr. 15: Northwest Coast In- 
dian Art; Mar. 21-May 20: Sth 
Nat'l Print Annual. 


Buchholz (32E57) .To Mar. 31: 
Henry Moore. 
Burliuk (119W57) Mar. 419-31: 


League of Present Day Artists. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) To Mar. 
$1: Regina Fisher. 

Carnegie-Leger (232E58) To Mar. 
24: Miguel Ourvantzof. 

Carré (712 5th at 56) Mar.: Mod- 
ern French Masterpieces. 

Carstairs (11E57) Mar.: Contempo- 
rary French Paintings. 

Century Gallery (39E8) To Apr. 7: 
Marston Hamlin. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Mar. 23: Alvin C. Sella; to Mar. 

30: Gualtieri. 

Copain (891 1st Ave.) Mar.: Fritzie 
Abadi. 

Creative (18E57) Mar. 19-31: Beata 
Gray, Hans Koller, Jim Meade, 
Christopher Bortnowski. 

Designed for Moderns (130W23) 
To Apr. 7: Martin Bloom. 
Downtown (32E51) To Mar. 31: 
Sheeler. 

Durlacher (11E57) To Mar. 24: 
Florine Stetheimer & Edward De- 
muth; Mar. 27-Apr. 21: Walter 
Stein. 

Duveen (720 5th at 56) Mar.: Old 
Masters. 

East River Savings Bank (Rocke- 
feller Plaza) Mar.: J. Louis Lun- 
dean & Marjorie Daingerfield. 
Eighth Street(33W8) To Mar. 25: 
Annual Flower Show; Mar. 26-Apr. 
8: Art Association Oil Group. 
Eggleston (161W57) To Mar. 24: 
Emily Lowe Flower Show; Charno. 
Feig] (601 Mad. at 57) Mar. 21- 
Apr. 21: European Expressionists. 
Ferargil (63E57) To Mar. 26: 
“Spring 1951'’'; Mar. 26-Apr. 8: 
Archie Teater. 
Fourty-Fourth St. (133W44) To 
Mar. 30: Julien Alberts. 

Rose Fried (40E68) To Mar. 31: 
Van Doesberg. 
Friedman (20E49) 
Samerjan. 

Gal. St. Etienne (46W57) To Apr. 
15: Grandma Moses. 

Ganso (125E57) To Mar. 31: Savo 
Radulovic. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) Mar. 27- 
Apr. 7: Gertrude Schweitzer. 
Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To Mar. 19: Sidney Simon; Mar. 
24-Apr. 7: Paintings & Sources. 
Hacker (24W658) To Mar. 31: Sara 
Provan, 

Hammer (682 5th Ave.) Mar. 28- 
Apr. 28: Faberge, Jewelry. 
Heller (108E57) To Mar. 23: Gal- 
lery Group. 

Hugo (26E55) To Mar. 24: Keith 
Martin. 

Janis (15E57) Mar. 19-Apr. 7: 
“The Early Leger.” 

Kennedy (785 5th at 59) Mar.: Old 
Flower & Bird Prints. 

Kleeman (65E57) Mar.: Rolf Nesch. 
Knoedler (14E57) To Mar. 24: 
Roloff Beny; Mar. 26-Apr. 14: 
Ernest Fiene €& English Water- 
colors of 19th Century. 

Komor (38E51) To Mar. $1: Ming 
Porcelains. 


Mar.: George 


Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Mar.. 
26: Male & Female. 

Kraushaar 
Kenneth Evett. . 

Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) Mar. 19. 
Apr. 14: Herbert Barnett. 

Macbeth (11E57) To Mar. 24: 
Francis Colburn; Mar. 26-Apr. 14: 
Herman Maril. 

Matisse (41E57) To Mar. 31: Miré, 
Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
Mar.: Early Renaissance Paintings; 
To Apr. 27: Art Students League 
Anniversary Show. 

Midtown (605 Mad. at 57) To Mar, 
31; Henry Koerner. 

Milch (55E57) Mar.; Jay Robinson. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W653) 
To Mar. 25: Abstract Painting @ 
Sculpture in America; To Apr. 15 
Rico LeBrun “The Crucifixion.” 
Museum of -Non-Objective Painting 
(1071 Sth .at.87) Mar.:'Group. 
Tibor de Nagy (206E53) To Mar. 

31; Marig Menken. 

National “Academy (1083 65th at 
89) Mar. 23-Apr. 8: 126th An- 
nual, Nat'l Acad. of Design. 
National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Park) Mar. 24-Apr. 19: Non-Mem- 
bers Exhibition of Oils. 





Natural. Hist. Mus. (79 C.P.W.) 
To Mar. 23: Paintings of American 
Indians; To Apr. 1: Knife, Fork 
é Spoon. 

New Age (138W15) Mar.: Group 
Show. 


New Art Circle (41E57) Mar.: Ran- 
dali Morgan. 

New Gallery (63W44) To Mar. 31: 
Seong Moy. 

Newhouse (15E57) Old Masters. 

New School (66W12) Mar. 19-30: 
Esphyr Slobodkina. 

N. Y. Circulating Library (645 
Mad. at 59) Mar.: Contemporary 
American & European Painters. 

Niveau (63E57) To Mar. 31: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Parsons (15E57) To Mar. 31: Day 
Schnabel. 

Passedoit (121E57) To Mar. $1: 
Gouaches by Lurcat. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) To Mar. 31; 
Oil Exhibition. 

Peridot (6E12) To Mar. 24: James 
Brooks; Mar. 26-Apr. 21: Sculp- 
ture by Painters. 

Perls (32E58) To Apr. 21: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Phillips Studio (44W57) To Mar. 
81: Group Show. 

Portraits (460 Park at 57) Mar.: 
Contemporary American Portraits. 

Regional Arts (139E47) To Mar. 
24: Edward Zutrau Drawings. 

Rehn (683 5th at 53) To Mar. 24: 
Henry Varnum Poor; Mar. 24-Apr. 
14: Peppino Mangravite. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riv. at 
103) To Mar. 25: American Ab- 
stract Artists International. 

Roerich Acad. (319W107) To Mar. 
24: Herbert Mears. 

RoKo (51 Greenwich) To Mar. $1: 
Contemporary Paintings. 
Rosenberg (16E57) Mar.: 
can & French Paintings. 
Salpeter (36W56) Mar. 26-Apr. 14: 
Harry Crowley. 

Scalamandre Museum  (20W55) 
Mar.: The Influence of the Baroque 
in Textile Designs. 

B. Schaefer (32E57) Mar. 19-Apr. 
7: Ben-Zion. 

Schaeffer (52E58) Mar.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) Mar.: 
Paintings. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) To Mar. 
24: Direct Metal Sculpture; Mar. 
26-Apr. 21: Leo Amino. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Mar.: An- 
cient Sculptures from Belgian 
Congo. 

Seligmann (5E57) To Mar. 31: Carl 
Pickhardt. 

Serigraph (38E57) To Apr. 30: 
12th Annual Open Exhibition. 
Silberman (32E57) Mar.: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Teachers Center (206W15) To Mar. 
380: Sonia Sadron, 

Tribune (100W42) Mar.: Tortosa. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) 
Mar. 19-Apr. 2: Lester Polakov. 


Ameri- 


Van Loen (49E9) To Mar. 31: 
Van Loen Students. 

Village Art Center (42W11) To 
Mar. 28: Prizewinners 8th Wa 
tercolor Show. 

Viviano (42E57) Mar.: Modern 


Paintings & Sculpture. 

Wellons (43E50) Mar.: Zelig Tepper. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) To Apr. 
11; Antonio Frasconi. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) Mar. 17- 
May 6: Sculpture & Watercolors. 
Wildenstein (19E64) To Mar. 31: 
Rubens. 

Willard (32E57) To Mar. 24: Gal- 
lery Group Drawings. 

_ Wittenborn (38E57) Jo Mar. 81! 
Gerhard Marcks, Woodcuts. 


The Art Digest, 


(32E57) To Mar. 31;: - 





































WHICH OF THESE FINE ART BOOKS WOULD YOU LIKE TO OWN? 


Your Choice of Any Book On This Page 
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when you join the 


Art Book Guild 


WHAT THE ART BOOK GUILD DOES FOR YOU 


Hee is your chance to read and own the 
finest of new art books! As a new member 
of the Art Book Guild, you get any one of 
the valuable books described on this page 
free. 


Also you get a free subscription to the inter- 
esting Guild brochure, Art in Books. You'll 
enjoy this informative, monthly booklet. It 
tells about new art books of all publishers 
and describes the next Guild selection. For 
each four selections you accept, we send you 
an additional, valuable Bonus Book free. 


These monthly selections are carefully cho- 
sen. All you pay for each selection you want 
is the special, low member’s price plus a 
small fixed mailing charge, after you receive 
the book. Savings on selections run as high 
as 40%, sometimes higher. If you do not 
want to receive the forthcoming book, you 
simply return a printed form. You don’t buy 
any book unless you really want it. You en- 
roll for no fixed term, and you may cancel 
your membership at any time after you ac- 
cept four Guild selections. 


So choose your Free Gift Book right now! 
Then .. . choose another for your First Se- 
lection! ALL Art Book Guild books...your 
free membership Gift Book, your monthly 
Selections and your free Bonus Books...are 
in the publisher's original editions. They're 
beautifully illustrated, handsomely created 
books you'll be proud to own! 


== 
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Jan Vermeer van Delft 


CHOOSE ANY BOOK (OR SET) AS YOUR FREE GIFT 
plus 
ANY BOOK (OR SET) 
AS YOUR FIRST GUILD SELECTION 


1. MILESTONES OF AMERICAN 


PAINTING IN OUR CENTURY 
By FREDERICK S. WIGHT 
A rich, representative introduction 
to American painting of the last 
fifty years. 38 black-and-whire and 
12 full-color reproductions. 

— and — 


PORTRAIT OF LATIN AMERICA 
Edited by ANNE LYON HAIGHT 
155 etchings, lithographs, engrav- 
ings, drypoints, monotypes, aqua- 
tints and woodcuts by 138 artists. 
List Price for Set: $10.00 


Member's Price: $6.50 


2. BOARDMAN ROBINSON 

By ALBERT CHRIST-JANER 

A superb book, 914” x 13”, de- 
signed by Warren Chappel. The 
record of a sincere artist’s genius. 
9 four-color plates, 115 black-and- 
white halftones, 17 zincs. 

List Price: $15.00 


Member's Price: $7 75 


3. JOAN MIRO 

By CLEMENT GREENBERG 

A handsome revised edition. The 
career and esthetics of the untamed 
Spanish cubist. 6 color plates, more 
than 100 monochromes. 

List Price: $7. 


Member's Price: $5.25 


4. CEZANNE 

By BERNARD DORIVAL 

A magnificent library book that re- 
veals the master’s development. More 
than 180 full-page plates, 24 in 
full color tipped in by hand. 834” 
x 1034”. 

List Price: $12.50 
Member's Price: $6.00 


5. THE TASTE OF ANGELS 

By FRANCIS HENRY TAYLOR 
An exquisite example of bookmak- 
ing; 661 pages, more than 100 
plates in full color and black-and- 
white. Stories of great art collec- 
tions and the intrigues of their 
high-placed ‘‘angels.”” 

List Price: $10.00 
Member's Price: $6.00 


6. STYLES IN PAINTING 

By PAUL ZUCKER 

Facing pages open on contrasting 
works of art that reveal the style 
and historical contribution of many 
famous painters. 239 illustrations, 
warmly analyzed 

List Price: 


50 
Member's Price: $4.75 


7. AMERICAN PAINTING 

By VIRGIL BARKER 

A large, particularly handsome 7” 
x 104%” book. The main currents 
of American art from the days of 
such painters as Copley to Homer, 
Eakins and other artists as well 
known. 100 full page illustrations. 
List Price: $12.50 


Member's Price: $8.00 


8. MODERN ART IN THE MAKING 
By BERNARD MYERS 

The fascinating, behind-the-scene 
stories of Renoir, Cézanne, Degas, 
Picasso and others who developed 
modern art in Europe and America. 
More than 200 reproductions, 6 in 
full color. 

List Price: $7.50 
Member's Price: $5.50 

9. MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE 
From the NATIONAL GALLERY of 
ART 

An informed selection of the trea- 
sures of sculpture in one of the 
greatest art galleries in the world. 
142——9” x 1214” pages of gravure 
illustrations. 

List Price: $9.00 
Member's Price: $6.50 


10. JAN VERMEER van DELFT 

By A. B. DE VRIES 

A big 814”x11'4” book that fully 
covers the work of the Durch mas- 
ter and gives the known facts of his 
life. 73 excellent color and mono- 
chrome reproductions. 

List Price: $10. 


Member's Price: $5.50 

11. WASHINGTON ALLSTON 

By EDGAR P. RICHARDSON 
Brings to life the foremost paintér 
of the romantic period of American 
Art in an interesting and rewarding 
study. 60 full-page plates. 

List Price: $10.00 
Member's Price: $5.50 

12. FROM CAVE PAINTING TO 


COMIC STRIP 
By LANCELOT HOGBEN 
The popular author traces the de- 
velopment of picture-communication 
all through history. More than 200 
illustrations, many in color. 

— and — 
THE CHALLENGE OF MODERN ART 
By ALLEN LEEPA 
A respected critic’s conception of 
the revised esthetics that modern 
art has brought about. Many dia- 
grams; fine reproductions of works 
of art. 
List Price for Set: $11.00 


Member's Price: $6.75 


ane coupon mn ee races member TT mall privileges 
X . 


THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, INC., Dept. AD-5 
296 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


e Circle ONE book (or set) you want FREE. 
e Circle ONE book (or set) you want for your FIRST SELECTION. 
Free Gift Book —Circle Number— First Selection 


a 7 10 1 4 7 10 
5 8 VW 2 5 8 W 
6 9 12 3 6 9 12 


Please enroll me as a member. Send me the Free Gift Book I have 
indicated. Also send me the First Selection I have checked at the 
special low member’s price plus 38¢ postage and packing charge. 
I agree co purchase at least four monthly selections each year I 
am a member. You will send me Art in Books every month, free. 
= I will receive a free Bonus Book for each four selections I buy, 


The Guild's National Advisory Board 


and my only obligation is to accept four Guild selections each year 
I remain a member. 


Net. coesccenecsnsen 
I i iid tesa 
City, Zone, Staten eoonn. 


Thomas Hart Benton Paul Gardner Rockwell Kent Walter Pach 





PORTRAITS, Ine. 


PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


YOUR CHOICE OF TODAY'S FOREMOST PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


CO-OPERATING ARTISTS 


WAYMAN ADAMS . . LOUISE ALTSON . . GORDON AYMAR .~*. CHARLES 
BASKERVILLE . . LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS BETTS . . HELEN BLAIR . . 
ROBERT BRACKMAN . . GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . ORLANDO CAMPBELL 
. . JOHN CARROLL . . AMAYLIA CASTALDO ... DOROTHEA CHACE . . JAMES 
CHAPIN . . EDWARD L. CHASE . . PAUL CLEMENS . . THOMAS C. COLE .. 
BARBARA COMFORT . . WILFORD CONROW .-. PETER COOK... . LUIGI 
CORBELLINI .. GARDNER COX . . RANDALL DAVEY . . SIDNEY E. DICKINSON 
. . WILLIAM F. DRAPER - . GUY PENE DU BOIS . . JERRY FARNSWORTH . . 
DEAN FAUSETT . . FURMAN FINCK . . KENNETH FORBES . . GEORGE W. 
CAGE .. G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR. 
. . CHANNING HARE . . ALEXANDRINA HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . 
ERIK HAUPT . . IRWIN HOFFMAN . . JAN HOOW!) . . CHARLES HOPKINSON 
. . PETER HURD . . ANNE MARIE JAUSS . . AMY JONES . . DEANE KELLER. . 
FELIX KELLY .. TRAFFORD KLOTS . . JOHN KOCH . . LEON KROLL . . BORIS 
KUBLANOV . . ADRIAN LAMB . . BARNARD -LINTOTT . . LUIGI LUCIONI . . 
GRETA’ MATSON .. HESTER MILLER . . MARTHA MOORE BURNETT 
. » RAYMOND P. R NEILSON . . IVAN OLINSKY . . ROY PERHAM . . ROBERT 
PHILIPP . . CORNELIA RIVERS . . DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY ... MARGERY 
RYERSON . . SEYFFERT, JUNIOR . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT .. MARCIA SILVETTE 
. . MARION SIMONSON . . ROBERT S. SLOAN . . EUGENE SPEICHER . . JEAN 
SPENCER . . OSCAR STOESSEL . . DAVID SWASEY . . HILDA TAYLOR .. 
PAUL TREBILCOCK . .“FREDERICK E. WALLACE . . ELEANOR WEEDEN 

. VICTOR WHITE .. JERE WICKWIRE . . KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS . . 
FREDERICK W. WRIGHT . . HENRIETTE WYETH. 


CHANGING EXHIBITIONS of PORTRAITS 
by CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


10:00 to 5:30 P. M. Except Sunday 


FAMILY PORTRAITS e OFFICIAL PORTRAITS 
PORTRAITS IN MINIATURE * FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


460 PARK AVENUE e NEW YORK 22 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 
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